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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


This true story, told by the wife of 
the Dodger star, is so warm, so hu- 
man and so full of courage that it 
is almost certain to make you cry 


I LIVE WITH 
A HERO 


BY MRS. JACKIE ROBINSON 
Reprinted from MeCall’s 


ACKIE ROBINSON, my _hus- 
band, is a hero to many people 
because he is a famous baseball 

player. He’s a hero to me because 
he has handled one of the most diffi- 
cult problems in human _ relations 
with restraint and dignity. By doing 
this he has helped the status of 
Negroes everywhere. 

Jack and I met and became en- 
gaged at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, in 1941. I was then a 
freshman and he was a senior and 
star athlete. He had to go into the 
Army and I had five years of college 
and nursing school to complete, so 
we weren’t married until 1946. That 
was the year he became the first 
Negro to play in organized baseball. 

I didn’t care for baseball then be- 
cause I didn’t understand it. (I still 
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like a concert, the theater or ballet 
better.) And I had never been South 
before. So it was a bewildered and 
disturbed bride of two weeks who 
arrived with Jack at the spring train- 
ing camp in Daytona Beach, Florida. 

We planned to fly from California 
to Florida. When we got to New 
Orleans, where we had to change, 
we heard the next plane was going 
to be late. There was no place at 
the airfield where Negroes could lie 
down and rest, so we went into town 
and rented a hotel room, asking the 
airport to notify us when the plane 
was due. After seven hours, they 
called and told us to hurry out to the 
airport. We got on the plane and 
rode one hour to Pensacola. Then 
we were “bumped off.” 

There were various explanations, 
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but none of them made sense. It was 
not wartime. There was some con- 
versation about bad weather and ex- 
tra fuel. But the only passengers 
“bumped” were Jack and me and a 
Mexican. And as we stood there at 
the airport, our bags at our feet, we 
saw white passengers get on and take 
our seats. 

Right then began an awful night. 
The airline sent Jack and me to town 
in their limousine. If you are bumped 
off a plane, I think the airline is 
supposed to find you accommoda- 
tions. But there were no Negro ho- 
tels in Pensacola. So the driver of 
the car went into a restaurant and 
asked the Negro waiters where we 
could stay. One waiter volunteered 
to put us up at his house. But when 
we drove out there at 11:00 at night, 
we found he just had a tiny place 
with only one bedroom, where the 
children were already asleep. These 
people were very nice, and offered us 
the bedroom, saying the rest of them 
would sleep in the living room. But 
we couldn’t do that. We decided to 
go on to the bus station. 

There we had another wait. We 
were both hungry, as we'd eaten no 
dinner. But my pride rebelled against 
accepting food shoved through a 
little opening into the Jim Crow 
waiting room, so Jack went out and 
bought sandwiches and candy bars. 

The bus was empty when we got 
on, and the driver motioned us to 
the Jim Crow section at the back. As 
daylight came, working men crowd- 
ed on. The Jim Crow section got 
so jammed we had to take turns 
standing up and sitting down, al- 


though there were only a few people 
in the white section of the bus. I 
was dressed up in my going-away 
trousseau suit and the three-quarter- 
length ermine coat which Jack had 
saved three years to buy me. The 
workers were, of course, in laborers’ 
clothes. 

When the 100-mile trip to Jack- 
sonville was over, we were crammed 
into a tiny Jim Crow waiting room 
until the bus for Daytona Beach ar- 
rived. I was tired, dirty, depressed 
—and hungry again. But I hung on 
to my pride. Again I refused to eat 
the food shoved through the Jim 
Crow opening. Jack went out and 
found some apples. We ate those, 
and eventually the bus came and took 
us to Daytona Beach. 

Jim Crow is not the only thing 
which gives Negroes _ heartaches. 
Sometimes the supposed ‘‘freedom” 
in the North is worse, because it is 
so far from that. But, as my hus- 
band said in his speech before the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, ‘Negroes were stirred up 
long before there was a Communist 
party, and they'll stay stirred up long 
after the Party has disappeared—un- 
less Jim Crow has disappeared by 
then as well.” 

I was the only wife at that 1946 
spring training camp. The rule of 
“no wives’ was broken for me that 
year because Jack could not live with 
the white fellows on the team, and 
we were both housed with a Negro 
family. Jack was overanxious and 
tense all through training and, as 4 
result, was not hitting well. Later, 
when I began to absorb baseball 
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terms, I learned to refer to that as a 
“slump” —and, like all players’ wives, 
to shiver at the idea. When this hap- 
pened, I found out in Florida—and 
I still know no better way to help 
my husband—that the best thing I 
can do is urge him to get away from 
it a little more, to think of things 
besides baseball. 

But in that little Florida town 
there was nothing that two strange 
young Negroes could do for diver- 
sion but go to the movies. Night 
after night we would go to the same 
old Negro theater, seeing the same 
old movies over and over. And day 
after day I would go out to the ball 
park and sit in the Jim Crow section 
to watch. 

Gradually I began to learn about 
the strategy which makes baseball 
interesting. I began to understand 
the fascination of the game. I am 
still not a rabid fan—rabid, that is, 
in the sense that some of the Brook- 
lyn-born wives are. But I don’t see 
how any wife of a baseball player 
could help being vitally interested in 
her husband’s team and particularly 
in what her husband does. 

The first two years Jack played, I 
never missed a single home game. 
The second year, Jackie, Jr., was a tiny 
baby. I used to take him with me, 
and the hot-dog stand would heat 
his bottle. My husband always looked 
for me between innings. 

The wives sit together, or near 
each other, at the games. I’ve never 
found them anything but friendly. 
Mrs. Vic Lombardi, wife of a pitcher 
who used to be with the Dodgers, 
was especially nice our first year at 
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Brooklyn, trying to draw me into the 
circle. But it is hard to get genuinely 
close to the other girls, because the 
competition is so terrific. How can 
you relax with the woman next to 
you when you know her husband is 
sitting on the bench and she is just 
waiting for your husband to break 
a leg so hers can get the job? There 
is very little open bickering, but a 
great deal of tension. As time goes 
on I have made special friends, like 
Mrs. Hodges, the wife of the first 
baseman. I usually sit near my friends 
at games, or lunch with them when 
the team goes to Boston or Phila- 
delphia and we go along. But even 
with these girls we talk mostly about 
our children, not the team. 

Jack and I really don’t need many 
friends. We do things together or 
not at all. He wouldn't dream of 
going to a movie alone if I had to 
stay home with the children. In Cali- 
fornia, where we have many old 
friends, we go out more. But here 
we have little social life. 

Neither Jack nor I drink or smoke. 
Jack loves bridge and pinochle and 
plays on the road, but I am no good 
at cards and only play an occasional 
game of honeymoon bridge with my 
husband to please him. Jack could 
be a beautiful dancer, with his per- 
fect coordination, but he just won't 
bother. So our one extravagance is 
long-distance calls. 

Although he writes me every day, 
even on short trips, Jack calls me too 
—sometimes twice a day. When he 
was in training in Santo Domingo 
and the connection was so bad we 
sounded as though we were under 
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water, we hung on the telephone. 
When he is away over the weekend, 
he always sends me roses on Satur- 
day. He comes home from trips 
loaded down with presents for us, 
for his tendency is to spend money 
on everybody but himself. I don’t 
think I could stop him if I wanted 
to. And, although both of us declare 
at the beginning of each separation 
that we will be sensible, it is hard 
for us to be apart. 

Last spring, wives were allowed at 
the training camp but weren't per- 
mitted to bring children under ten 
because of the housing shortage. That 
meant nearly all of us had to remain 
at home. I went to California and 
took Jackie, Jr., and our three-month- 
old daughter Sharon. Then my hus- 
band called one night, sounding blue. 
Fortunately my mother is a good 
sport—and a terrific Jackie Robinson 
fan. She volunteered to care for the 
children, and I took a plane next day. 

Jack and I had modest plans when 
we became engaged. He wanted a 
coaching job at some school, and 
knew he could always earn a little 
extra playing professional football or 
baseball in the Negro league. With 
my B.S. degree and status of grad- 
uate nurse, I planned to work in a 
hospital. 

Then when Jack went into major- 
league ball everything changed. I'm 
proud that he succeeded against ob- 
stacles. But the thing that makes me 
proudest is that he is the same nice 
boy I knew in school. He believes the 
best of everybody, sometimes when 
he shouldn't. He always was a soft 
touch, even. when he couldn't afford 
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it. It's taken many an expensive les- 
son to make him realize he mustn't 
be so gullible. 

Once, in Chicago, a man stopped 
Jack in the hotel to ask for help. He 
said he was on his way to a job in 
New York but had run out of money. 
To demonstrate his pitiful plight, he 
introduced his family. His wife was 
in rags, and the poor babies didn’t 
even have diapers. That did it. My 
husband gave him every cent he had 
in his pocket. The other ballplayers 
were suspicious. But not Jack. Until 
he met the same fellow in New York 
several weeks later. His family was 
still in tatters, and he was telling the 
same hard luck story. 

But I would far rather have Jack 
that way than conceited or cynical. 

He realized from the beginning 
that he was no ordinary rookie, that 
he would have to do everything 100 
per cent better if he were to make 
the grade. He certainly never had, 
nor will have, the freedom of a white 
player of equal ability. Last year 
Jack, by a gesture, indicated that the 
umpire had lost his nerve. It wasn’t 
tactful, I admit, but a white player 
could have gotten by with only a 
little comment. In Jack’s case the 
furor in the newspapers went on for 
days. 

Even when Jack isn’t particularly 
in the news, he gets more mail than 
anybody else on the team. He reads 
it all and sees that even the cards are 
answered. I tried to write the answers 
but I’m a poor correspondent. When 
Jack discovered that some unanswered 
letters in the desk were two years old, 
he hired a secretary. 
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The letters come from both whites 
and Negroes. The great majority are 
kind; if critical, they are usually 
meant in a helpful spirit. For the 
most part, criticism from Negroes 
comes because they are afraid Jack 
isn’t secure yet. And people try to 
help him, in their own way. Al- 
though we are Methodists, Catholics 
send him religious medals. We aren't 
the least superstitious, but we get all 
sorts of good-luck charms. Most ball- 
players have some little trick they do 
for luck, but Jack doesn’t even knock 
on wood. Once when he was in a 
hitting streak, he wore the same suit 
of clothes to the ball park every day 
just to tease me. I sneaked it away 
from him and sent it to the cleaners. 
He kept on hitting. 

Jack is also conscientious about his 
fans. He tries never to take them for 
granted or brush them off, as some 
players do when they are tired or out 
of sorts. Sometimes even friendly 
fans can get uncomfortably rough. 
I've seen Jack knocked down. But 
he keeps smiling and contains his 
temper. 

He is especially interested in boys 
and eager to do things for them. 
Once we had a letter from a nurse 
telling Jack that a little white boy in 
her ward, who was dying of polio, 
was an ardent Jackie Robinson fan. 
She asked Jack to “please hit a home 
tun for him!” After a double-header, 
my husband drove three hours to see 
the boy. Jack didn’t do this for pub- 
licity; he would much rather not have 
any word get out. Sometimes it hurts 
when one of his good deeds is mis- 
interpreted. It is hard for us always 
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to figure out how people will react. 

I shall never forget, for example, 
little Jackie’s third birthday party. 
We live in St. Albans, Long Island, 
in a mixed neighborhood, and the 
white and Negro children all play 
together. In fact, our back yard is a 
gathering place, because my husband 
bought Jackie a wonderful Jungle 
Gym (partly for Jackie and partly for 
me, because I like to look out the 
back window and see my son is safe). 
I had not planned a real party for 
Jackie but simply asked the children 
in the neighborhood to come over for 
ice cream and cake. 

It happened that the very same 
day, November 18, my husband was 
named the most valuable player in 
the National League. The newsreel, 
television and newspaper people all 
came out to take pictures. Little 
Jackie’s birthday party made an in- 
teresting shot. There was a picture 
of the children on the back page of 
the New York News the next day. It 
happened that there weré no other 
Negro children Jackie’s age in the 
neighborhood and the only other 
Negro child in the picture was Roy 
Campanella’s youngster. So the let- 
ters poured in, from both Negroes 
and whites! The Negroes worried 
because they felt we were discrim- 
inating against our own people, and 
white people felt we were getting 
“uppity.” 

A very small fraction of the mail 
is vicious. Those letters we give the 
only treatment they deserve—we ig- 
nore them. 

It wasn’t quite so easy to ignore 
some of the things that happened to 
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Jack those first two years in organ- 
ized baseball, although we tried. I 
would sit in the stands and my blood 
would boil at some of the things 
people yelled at him—often just for 
laughs. Then there were the rumors 
that teams threatened to strike rather 
than play on the same field with 
him. The manager of an opposing 
team reportedly incited his players 
against Jack. 

The first year, 1946, Jack played 
with a Brooklyn-owned club, Mon- 
treal, in the International League. He 
had a wonderful season, as far as his 
play was concerned. The Canadians 
were very kind to us, but some of 
the Southern cities gave us a bad 
time. 

The next year, 1947, Jack was 
brought up to Brooklyn and was a 


Dodgers rookie. We couldn't help 
realizing that all the spikings he re- 
ceived (the spikes in baseball shoes 
are sharp and can be very painful) 
and all the pitched balls which hit 


him weren't quite accidental. One 
sports writer wrote playfully: ‘Some 
pitchers can’t resist that Coney Island 
urge to throw at Robinson.” That 
made me furious. So did the day in 
St. Louis when somebody let a black 
cat out on the field and the crowd 
roared as though it was terribly 
funny. Sports writers’ jibes and black 
cats can’t break your bones, but they 
can hurt. 

On a few rare occasions my hus- 
band lost his temper—and was bit- 
terly ashamed afterward. Branch 
Rickey, when he signed Jack, warned 
him that things like this would hap- 
pen, and that any show of resentment 
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would not only hurt him but the 
future of Negroes in baseball. We 
both understood this and agreed with 
Mr. Rickey. But Jack is human. And 
he suffered constantly under the play- 
ing constraint imposed on him by 
Mr. Rickey. 

Jack is quiet at home.’ But he had 
always managed to let off steam when 
he played ball. He is what is known 
as an aggressive player. In any kind 
of sport, he likes to “talk things up,” 
worry opposing players, keep up a 
running stream of chatter to pep up 
the team. As a rule this kind of en- 
thusiastic team man is encouraged. 
But Mr. Rickey told Jack that from 
him it might be resented and misin- 
terpreted, that he must mind his own 
business, keep quiet and just play 
baseball. 

Having been a nurse, I understand 
that no one can bottle up all his 
emotions. Toward the end of Jack's 
first season I became very worried 
about him. Instead of breaking loose 
at home, which I would have wel- 
comed, he became less talkative. He 
couldn't eat. I finally insisted that he 
consult a doctor who warned Jack 
that if he didn’t stay away from the 
ball park for the rest of the season 
he might have a nervous breakdown. 

Both of us underestimated my hus- 
band, however, and the strength of 
his will. He stayed home for two 
days, and then decided the only thing 
for him to do was to go back to play- 
ing. He finished the season with a 
fine record. The day of the last game, 
the Montreal fans ran after Jack, 
caught him and carried him around 
the field on their shoulders. A news- 
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paperman wrote that it was the first 
time a crowd had ever chased a Ne- 
gro to embrace him, not lynch him. 

Jack and I aren’t militant. We 
know that Negroes who've sued res- 
taurants for refusing them tables, and 
made test cases of themselves, have 
done good for all. But for us, we feel 
the best approach is not to push, to 
wait until people get to know us. 
Then, to the people who count, the 
color of our skins doesn’t matter. 

When Jack joined the teams—first 
Montreal, later the Dodgers—he kept 
to himself. On trains he spent most 
of his time reading in the club car. 
He did not try to eat at the same 
table with the white players, even 
when the hotel permitted him in the 
dining room. (Some hotels insisted 
he eat in his room, others refused to 
admit him entirely.) Although Jack 
loves cards, he made no move to join 
the games. 

Gradually the barriers broke down. 
Conversations in the dressing room 
led to invitations to join card games 
and play golf. Now my husband’s 
best friends on the Dodgers are Gil 
Hodges and Pee Wee Reese, both 
white. (Reese is a Southerner! ) 

Also, these last two years, Mr. 
Rickey has taken the restrictions off 
Jack and allowed him to chatter on 
the field, talk things up. Sometimes 
it causes comment—as in the umpire 
incident—and Jack realizes he doesn’t 
have quite the freedom of his white 
teammates. But it helps to be able to 
talk out there. No matter how eager 
you are not to hurt your people by 
anything you do, it does no good to 
be a doormat. 
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We did not hesitate to buy a lot in 
Los Angeles in a white neighbor- 
hood, near Laurel Canyon. The 
neighbors went to the man who had 
sold it to us, complaining, “You 
don’t want Negroes in this neighbor- 
hood.” We were grateful—and 
elated—when he answered, “I cer- 
tainly do, if they're nice people.” 

In Montreal we lived in a French 
Canadian neighborhood. There we 
felt genuinely that few people 
thought we were intruding. Even 
the younger children, who had never 
seen Negroes before, didn’t make us 
feel that we were different. When 
we moved to Brooklyn we rented an 
apartment in a neighborhood which 
was largely Jewish. Everyone was 
kind to us. I think people who have 
been victims of discrimination them- 
selves usually understand what we 
are up against. Then, besides, Jack 
was on the Dodgers, and you know 
how Brooklyn people are about their 
ball club! 

A little over two years ago we 
bought our own house, in a mixed 
neighborhood in St. Albans. It is a 
nice residential community, and we 
are happy that in it our children can 
grow up with both whites and Ne- 
groes, making friends naturally, with- 
out embarrassment. 

Thus far Jackie, Jr., is blessedly 
not aware of a Negro problem. (In 
Brooklyn he thought he was Jewish, 
because we lived in a Jewish neigh- 
borhood.) When we moved to St. 
Albans, my husband and I kept clear 
of our white neighbors, diffidently 
wondering whether they would resent 
us. But our 18-month-old son settled 
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that. Slipping away from me one 
day, he went next door to our white 
neighbors, announcing (as we had 
taught him, in case he was ever lost), 
“My name is Jackie Robinson, Jr. My 
father plays first base for the Dodg- 
ers.’ And then added, on his own, 
“Are you going to give me a cookie?” 

The other night when I was put- 
ting him to bed he looked at his 
hands and complained. “Mummy, 
they're still dirty.” I explained that 
he was the same color I was, and 
showed him my arms. ; 

Sometimes in hotels it is necessary 
for us to make issues. In one New 
York hotel where we were staying, 
the white elevator starter told Jack 
to use the service elevator. There 
was no question of a mistake—hc 
knew we were guests. My husband 
went to the manager and complained. 
Afterward we had no trouble and 
were treated with a certain amount 
of respect. 

A year ago in San Francisco we had 
another unpleasant hotel experience. 
Jack went ahead and registered. Sev- 
eral hours later I turned up, and was 
treated very rudely. When Jack spoke 
to the manager he received this odd 
apology: “We didn’t know she was 
Mrs. Jackie Robinson.” Jack couldn't 
take that. He told the manager he 
was leaving if a Negro woman had 
to be the wife of a celebrity to get 
courtesy in that hotel. 

We can sometimes have special 
privileges because Jack is a celebrity. 
Hotels which don’t ordinarily house 
Negroes offer us rooms. In Florida 
the manager of a hotel which banned 
Negroes wanted to give Jack a din- 
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ner because he was a baseball player. 
We always refuse such offers. We 
hate special privileges for anybody. 
Weren't we all supposed to be cre- 
ated equal ? 

In 1949, when Jack testified in 
Washington, we got a certain amount 
of criticism from both whites and 
Negroes, who said: “What right have 
you to talk, when you have all those 
special advantages?” 

My reply was: ‘After 
30 years of being a Negro, I know 
what it is to be discriminated 
against.” 

Actually he was shy about testify- 
ing. The situation arose, you re- 
member, when the Negro singer Paul 
Robeson said that Negroes would not 
fight Russia. Negro social workers 
wanted Jack to answer Robeson. 
Jack’s first reaction was that he should 
stick to baseball and let some doctor 
or lawyer make speeches in Wash- 
ington. But Branch Rickey convinced 
him that it would mean more coming 
from “just” a baseball player. 

Jack and met with the social 
workers in Mr. Rickey’s apartment 
Jack gave his ideas, and a rough draft 
of the speccly was made. Then he 
and I took it home and talked it over 
many times, making revision after re- 
vision. Even going down on the 
train, we went over it again. I knew 
the speech by heart. Later, when I 
saw the newsreels, I found I had an- 
nounced that fact to the world. [ was 
sitting right behind Jack when he tes- 
tified. Intent on him, unconscious of 
the cameras, I was saying every word 
of the speech silently along with my 
husband ! 
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The Jackie Robinson Family 


My maiden name was Rachel Isum, 
my family what is called middle-class. 
My father, until forced to retire be- 
cause Of a heart condition resulting 
from a disability in World War I, 
was for 25 years a bookbinder on the 


los Angeles Times. We owned a 
comfortable house in West Los An- 
geles, where my two brothers and 1 
were encouraged to bring our friends. 

I don’t know where I got the com- 
pulsion to earn my own money. I 
didn’t have to work as a child, but I 
have since I was 11, when I persuad- 
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ed my godmother, a cateress, to give 
me 50 cents a night for waiting on 
table. My husband, although his fam- 
ily was really poor, doesn’t feel the 
way I do. As a child, he had to do 
odd jobs, to contribute his share to 
the family purse. He even quit UCLA 
shortly before graduation to play pro- 
fessional football, because he knew 
that money would keep his mother 
from working so hard. With me it 
amounted to an obsession, but he 
didn’t have the compulsion I had. 
Nor does it run in my family. My 
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brother was just like Jack about 
money, and was ashamed of me be- 
cause I'd pretend I was a needy stu-. 
dent to get jobs around school. 

I'll never forget one Christmas 
when some white charity workers felt 
so sorry for the hard-working little 
Isum girl that they decided to 
brighten my life with a basket of 
food and a tiny Christmas tree. My 
brother and I were horrified when 
we saw them coming up the walk. He 
was afraid somebody on the block 
would think the Isums needed char- 
ity. I was afraid those good people 
would come inside—and see our big 
new phonograph and the huge Christ- 
mas tree with gifts piled under it. 
For quite different reasons we hur- 
ried out to the porch and snatched 
the packages. 

Maybe this should have taught me 
a lesson, but it didn’t. I went right 
on getting student-help jobs. During 
my last semester at UCLA, I worked 
nights on a riveting job. When I 
slept I can’t remember—probably in 
class. But I couldn’t resist the money. 

I was one of two Negro girls in 
my class at nursing school. I really 
worked there. For one thing, I loved 
it. For another, I felt I must be better 
than the others because I was a Ne- 
gro. On graduation my fellow stu- 
dents and instructors selected me by 
secret ballot for the Florence Night- 
ingale Award. 

Right now it certainly isn’t neces- 
sary for me to work, and I wouldn't 
want to leave my children during 
these early wonderful years. But I 
am not satisfied being just a house- 
wife, either. When Jackie, Jr., was 
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a baby I studied interior decorating } 


When we bought our house we were 
able to get one cheaper because it was | 
so badly in need of repair and I did 
it completely over myself. Now that 


I have finished the house, I take | 


piano lessons twice a week at Stein- 


way Hall in New York from Julie | 
Mirova, the concert pianist. Although |, 
I love music and took violin lessons ‘ 
when I was a youngster, I never ex. | 
pect to be a professional myself. I'm | ¢ 
just going to continue my lessons un | y 

til I can play the Warsaw Concerto 
for my own pleasure. mic 
Like all parents, Jack and I hope th 
our children are going to do won fF) j 
derful things. But we want them to h 
decide on their own careers, and fol- |g 
low their own ambitions. Invariably | to 
the first question any stranger asks q th 
Jackie, Jr., is: ““Are you going tobe F cr 
a famous baseball player like your F be 
father ?”’ pt 
Right now, like most youngsters F of 
his age, Jackie is going through the Fit 
cowboy phase. His room has cowboy F hii 
wallpaper, and he has a holster and J Ja 
two guns. Maybe he is going to be F sc: 
a good athlete, but we are certainly | cay 
not going to push him into it, or be F fu 
disappointed if he isn’t. He does run Fan 
faster than most children his age— ftw 
in fact, he runs rather like his father, F gat 
only not quite so pigeon-toed, thank F be 
goodness. 
Jackie’s coordination is sometime F wh 
too good for comfort. Last year mj F wa 
husband bought him a tiny golf club J me 
and gave him regular golf balls t0 7 ney 
hit. Jackie hit so well, and so straight, J pla 
that for the safety of our windows F Jack 
and our neighbors’ we had to subst: Fed 
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tute a soft little rubber ball. Also, 
although he doesn’t yet understand 
baseball, he has picked up a lot of the 
| professional-sounding terms and hits 
| a “pop flies” all over our yard with his 
» little bat. 
One afternoon I dressed him in his 
> baseball suit, which is like his fa- 
 ther’s, and took him to the ball park. 
5 Somebody handed him a regulation- 
size bat for a joke. But it was no joke 
nf to Jackie. He tried to hit with it, and 
» was furious because he couldn't. 
0} Being the son of Jackie Robinson 
isn't all fun, however. Last fall, after 
the baseball season, Jack took Jackie, 
Jr., to the rodeo. Jackie was beside 
himself with excitement. When they 
got there, although my husband tried 
ly | to beg off, they were introduced to 
ks f the audience. Then it started. People 
be — crowded around them. Older boys 
at began to tease Jackie, and 
_ pushed closer for a look at the two 
es F of them. Finally my husband had to 
the F lift Jackie on his shoulders to keep 
oy f him from being crushed. When 
ind Jackie, Jr., came home he was still 
be f scared, and he had lost his brand-new 
nly } cap. Experiences like that take the 
‘be | fun out of things for a youngster— 
run F and for us. Next time we'll think 
e— | twice before we take him to a public 
het, F gathering. Still, I don’t want him to 
ank fF be afraid of people. 
| There was a period a year ago 
més f when he was. Everybody seemed to 
my F Want something from him. Camera- 
_ men wanted him to pose for “cute” 
newspaper pictures; kids wanted to 
» ply with him just pecause he was 
jackie Robinson’s son; women want- 
ed to pick him up and hug him. He 
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began to get hysterical. One day 
when photographers came to take 
pictures of us for an important maga- 
zine story, Jackie absolutely refused 
to get within camera range. The only 
picture they got all day was of 
Jackie's back, when hunger drove 
him to the kitchen for a glass of milk. 

I shall never forget another day, 
when he squelched a doting dowager 
intent on hugging him with, ‘Go 
‘way. I hate people!” I was em- 
barrassed, but secretly sympathetic. 

Sometimes, like all children, he is 
naughty. When fans in Flint, Mich- 
igan, gave my husband a cream-col- 
ored Buick convertible, Jackie, Jr. in- 
sisted on riding in it, calling our 
black Cadillac (not so new and 
shiny) “an old piece of junk.’ A 
great many people, being kind, have 
spoiled him by giving him things, 
and it is now our job to undo that 
spoiling without taking away his 
sense of security. When he went 
shopping with me he used to get 
handouts everywhere—a lollipop at 
the drugstore, a piece of bologna at 
the butcher shop, potato chips at the 
grocery, cookies at the bakery. Now 
that he is older there aren’t always 
presents. So he demands them. I 
have a hard time explaining to him 
that he isn’t a baby any more, that 
he can't expect presents from every- 
body. 

If we knew more about the future, 
we'd like to have lots of children. 
But right now our house is just the 
perfect size for us and just big enough 
to put up an occasional California 
relative. Right now I do all my own 
cooking and housework, except for 
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heavy cleaning. Cooking I love (I 
would cook even if I had a maid), 
and I have a dream kitchen, which I 
designed myself, with a big refrigera- 
tor, a six-burner stove and a dining 
nook looking over the garden. I have 
a home freezer in the basement, so I 
only need to market once a week. 

If we had more children it would 
mean a bigger house, which automat- 
ically means more help. It also costs 
money to do the things we want to 
do for our two youngsters. 

Professional baseball players do not 
have prolonged careers. Right now 
on the Dodgers there are several “ten 
year’ men—players who have been 
in the majors 10 years or more. But 
Jack didn’t start as early as most. He 
is 31, and most players are considered 
old men when they get near 35. After 
30 every ballplayer begins to think of 
what he is going to do when he can’t 
play any more. Some buy farms or 
stores or restaurants 

My husband has one main ambi- 
tion for when his baseball career is 
over. He wants to work with boys. 
During the winter now he works at 
the Harlem YMCA. He believes 
that a keen interest in athletics helps 
a boy keep his balance, prevents ju- 
venile delinquency. Jack may be 
proof of that; certainly whether it 
was sports or just character, he has 
turned out all right. He was one of 
five children in a poor and father- 
less family. Their mother supported 
the youngsters by doing domestic 
work, but the children had to play 
on the street, and fix their own food. 
Jack lived on sandwiches. He never 
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ate a vegetable except potatoes before 
he met me. 

We both know, realistically, that 
with the career Jack has in mind we 
must count on financing ourselves in 
another way. Already we realize that 
we may have to give up that lot in 
Laurel Canyon and live in the East. 

The immediate future is, of course. 
baseball. But Jack has done con- 
siderable radio and television work, 
and we have hopes that this might be 
an intermediate career. He has a 
good radio voice, and he has im 


proved his technique by making [ 


speeches. 

Meanwhile I have kept my nurse's 
registration up, and I can work in 
any state which will accept the Cali- 
fornia license. Curiously enough, the 
only place I ever did work after 
graduation was New York City. | 
came for one brief sightseeing trip 
after graduation (I thought it was 
going to be my only chance to se 
New York) and saw a dress I wanted 
for my trousseau. So I went to work 
at the Hospital for Joint Diseases. If 
it becomes necessary for me to ear 
money, I can’t think of any work | 
would rather do than nursing. 

I never worried when our pros- 
pects were far less certain, and al- 
though our responsibilities are great- 
er, I don’t intend to start worrying 
now. Jack and I have each other. 
And Jackie Robinson is the kind of 
man who will never need cheering 
crowds and headlines and newsredl 
cameras to make him a hero to his 
wife. 

Copyright McCail’s (March 1951) 
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.— MILESTONES 
IN 

NEGRO 
HISTORY 


EN years ago on the 25th of June, the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt issued the now famous Executive Order 8802, an order prohibiting 
discrimination in the employment of workers in defense industry or gov- 


~ etmment “because of race, color, creed or national origin,’ and giving birth 
| to FEPC. 


The order was issued to forestall a threatened March on Washington led 


by A. Phillip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping-Car 


Porters. A few spectacular appointments of prominent Negroes to high 


SEST 


_ offices failed to halt a growing resentment among those denied an equal 


opportunity to participate in the defense effort, and adherents of the march 
idea increased. The prospects of from 50,000 to 100,000 Negroes marching 
on the capital so alarmed official Washington that the President was forced 
to act. 

His order created a five-man Fair Employment Practice Committee which 
received and investigated complaints and violations of the order. And al- 
though the committee lacked enforcement powers, it held hearings in various 


large cities which uncovered widespread minority discrimination. 


When War Manpower Commission Chairman Paul V. McNutt suddenly 


cancelled the hearings in 1943, President Roosevelt issued another executive 


order abolishing the first committee and creating another more effective one 
which applied directly to war industries. 
On June 30, 1946, the need for war production was over and FEPC went 


| out of existence. However, the clamor for a permanent FEPC grew. Prob- 


bly no other subject arouses more bitterness in Congress than the perennial 
FEPC bill which meets with stubborn Opposition at each session. A few 
states and several large firms, some of them important leaders of industry, 
have voluntarily inaugurated their own form of FEPC, and have found it not 


| only good Americanism, but also good business. 
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Artist Campbell, who makes a living drawing beautiful women, 
says that dark women are as beautiful as fair ones, 
and because of their color, they are excellent models 


ARE BLACK WOMEN 
BEAUTIFUL? 


BY E. SIMMS CAMPBELL 


Y BUSINESS is drawing beau- 
tiful women. For over 20 
years I have used models of 
every race and color and I have as yet 
to find a woman who was a criterion 
for all women, one whose coloring 
was the perfect color or whose figure 
was the perfect figure or one whose 
hair was the perfect shade or texture. 
Beauty in women is a very elusive 
thing. It is too delicate, too transi- 
tory, too evanescent a quality to actu- 
ally pin down and stamp with the 
sine qua non of approbation. 

I feel that beautiful women are like 
beautiful music, like beautiful tex- 
tured woods, like beautiful patterns 
—like the feel of exquisite textures. 
They come in all sizes, all colors, all 
races and, to seriously compare one 
against the other as to physical attri- 
butes, is merely a matter of taste— 
certainly not quality. 

E. SIMMS CAMPBELL is one of 
America’s foremost cartoonists. His work 
appears in 145 newspapers and he is a 
star artist on the staff of the Esquire and 
King. Features syndicate. 
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The dark rich mahoganies and 
ebonies of Africa are as lovely as the | 
blonde Norwegian pines and hong | 
woods with their clean surfaces. The | 
silks and brocades of India are no les f 
rich than those of China and Japan. | 


The intricate carvings and traceries in | f 
marble of Moroccan mosques are 
less beautiful than the ivory carving F 
and traceries and figurines of ancient} 4, 


Egypt. They all give sensuous ani, 
aesthetic pleasure and excite, not only 
the senses, but also the mind and soul. th 

I have been asked by many people: 
‘Just who is the most beautiful wom- 
an you have ever drawn?” Until F 
today I cannot possibly answer the > 
question. I have drawn beautiful 
Chinese and Japanese girls, America > 
Negro and African girls, Norwegian > 
and Swedish, Malay and East Indian, 
almost every race on the face of the 
globe and, in each and every one, I'vé 
been privileged to see that wonderful 
quality called beauty. In this respec 
I am speaking of physical beauty # 
we in America know it. 
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But in America, judging from all 
the blonde-haired lassies staring at us 
from the pages of innumerable maga- 
zines, the prerequisite of beauty 
would appear to be blondeness. This 
isa conception which advertisers who 
sell us their lotions, tooth powders, 
brassieres, dresses, skin lotions and 
beauty preparations, have foisted upon 
American public. Advertisers in 
turn, have convinced themselves that 
the masses look up to this particular 
standard of the ideally-beautiful 
American woman. The phrase, ideal- 
ly beautiful, makes more verbal music 
| than common sense. 


s aif Because we live in this society in 
the} which standards of physical beauty 
one} 


are most often circumscribed by a 
static concept of whiteness of skin 
and blondeness of hair, there is an 
aching need for someone to shout 
from the housetops that black women 
ate beautiful. When I say dlack, I 
mean just that. I do not mean it in 
the loosely-constructed sense in which 
us and fit jg frequently applied to Negroes. I 
ot only _ mean black women—whose skins are 
d soul. F the deep, rich velvet shades of ebony. 
people: F One of the finest models I ever had 
| wort F was as black as ebony and her skin 
Until f glowed with an inner fire. She was 
er the} vibrant and as sleek as a panther. She 
eautiful was a professional model and it was a 
great pleasure to work with her. 

wes Dark-skinned models are much eas- 
India Fier to draw and are avidly sought by 
of serious artists because of the refrac- 
ne,1\€ F tion of color on their bodies. High- 
pndertu lights which give the contour of the 
respet F body are easily seen and the play of 
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eauty 4 light in its iridescence on black skin 
sa symphony of hues. Deep purple 
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shadows play against transluscent 
golden coppery tones, and the captur- 
ing of these fine nuances of color on 
canvas has been the dream of the 
really fine artist. 

I mention that dark-skinned mod- 
els are easier to draw because they 
reflect the light cleanly and shadows 
are clearly defined, but they are infi- 
nitely harder to paint. No artist in the 
world would think of using brown or 
black paint to paint a dark skinned 
model. One uses the entire spectrum 
of colors to paint dark skin, just as 
one uses all the colors to paint the 
mysteries of deep shadows. Warmth 
and vitality emanate from a healthy 
black skin, and only in thé rich over- 
lay and interplay of color can one 
hope to capture this quality. 

Models who are white, but whose 
skin is opalescent in quality, are also 
a delight to paint. Shimmering pale 
tones of turquois and orange ripple 
over the skin. The most delicate 
shadows, pale violets and azure tones 
caress the skin folds, and deep dusty 
pinks give a luminescence to their 
bodies. Blondes with the glint of sun- 
light on their hair, radiating sharp 
golden shafts of light, challenge the 
finest artist. Sargent, the great Amer- 
ican portraitist, made many pictures 
emphasizing this quality. He also 
made beautiful portraits of models 
whose skin was black. Rembrandt 
captured the beauty of blonde Dutch 
girls and he also captured that elusive 
quality in blackamoors. 

Beauty in women is a relative 
thing, not absolute or independent. 
There are so many factors involved 
and so many racial characteristics 
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present, that for me to attempt to 
‘ define beauty in women, I would of 
necessity need the wisdom of Solo- 
mon and the brevity of a Calvin 
Coolidge. Women to me are like vin- 
tage wines; they come in various 
shaped bottles, are all colors—if they 
are truly beautiful, they are ageless. 

So subtly influential is the propa- 
ganda that it is possible for a certain 
race to have a monopoly on beauty 
that Negroes and white people fail to 
see the fallacy in such a theory. Ade- 
quate proof of this is the fact that 
many Negro women still use skin 
whitening creams, bleaches and hair 
dyes in the mad pursuit of the huck- 
ster’s dream of perfect beauty. 

Since I work for many advertising 
agencies, and I am paid by them, I 
must of necessity draw women who 
are white. I have often drawn the 
beauty and perfection of black mod- 
els, simply painting white skins on a 
gorgeous black body, because white 
advertisers would not use a Negro 
woman to advertise their wares. Hap- 
pily, this condition is changing, and 
Negro women are used more and 
more as models—a condition brought 
about largely through the influence of 
fine Negro magazines. They have 
tremendous influence on advertisers 
and have given them for the first 
time, an intelligent appraisal as well 
as a scientific study of the vast Amer- 
ican reading public who are black 
people. When white advertisers real- 
ize this potential golden harvest of 
dollars to be reaped through showing 
Negro models in advertising their 
products, then will the great Ameri- 
can myth of “only blondes” explode. 


Since ancient times, down through 
the present, the beauty of black wom. 
en has merited and called forth rap. 
turous praise. In 270 BC, the Greek 
poet, Asclepiades, said of the classic 
beauty of Didymee: “With her 
charms she has ravished my heart 
Alas, I melt as wax at the sight of 
her beauty. She is black, it is true, but 
what matters? Coals also are black, 
but when they are alight they glow 
like rose-cups.” 

Abu Ishak, another ancient poet, 
had a ravishing black slave, Yumm, 
who saucily declared to a white 
beauty: ‘“Why should your face boas 
of its clear complexion? Do yw 
think that by so clear a tint, it gains 
additional merit? Were a mole of my F 
color on that face, it would adorn it 
but one of your color on my cheek 
would disfigure it.” 

These glimpses into the past high- 
light, not only the beauty of black- 
ness, but the fact that, down through F 
the years, there has been a wel 
organized conspiracy to deny tha F 
beauty. 

Thomas Jefferson was quoted sf 
describing the black skin as having F 
“eternal monotony”’ and even present: 
day critics of female loveliness make F 
careful reservations in their praise of 
pretty women with skins of satin hue. 

Reflect, for instance, upon the f 
recent published statement of Noel f 
Rubie, an Australian fashion and por 
trait photographer, who recently t 
turned from a tour of Africa. Rubi § 
had spent six months on the Goli 
Coast and was amazed to find thit J 
native women possessed that naturl 
grace which top-ranking fashion 
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E. Simms Campbell works in his studio 


models acquire only after years of 
the most fastidious training. Of the 
beauty of the native women, Rubie 
stated : 

“Gold Coast native women are 
among the most beautiful in the 


world—by world standards. Some 
of the women, like the Fulani women 
of Nigeria, have pale cocoa-colored 
skin and delicate features.” 

There you have it. By world stand- 
ards, says Rubie, but I am willing to 
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wager that what this eminent lensman 
fails to mention is that he observed 
striking beauty—not by world stand- 
ards—of black women, who needed 
no cocoa-colored skins nor what we 
conceive to be delicate features to 
make them lovely; black women who 
possessed the essential qualities of 
overpowering physical attractiveness 
—the straight, lithe and willowy fig- 
ure, smooth skin, firm breasts, a 
natural grace combining dignity with 
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poise and the inner glow of radiant 
good health. 

One need not go back to ancient 
history—or to the Gold Coast—to 
find black beauties. The exotic Flor- 
ence Mills who, as a singer and 
dancer, became internationally famed, 
electrified audiences all over the 
world, not only with her talent, but 
with a unique sepia pulchritude. Cis- 
erreta Jones, the fabulous Black Patti, 
cxuded a quality of charm and come- 
liness which left those who saw her 
and heard her wonderful voice 
breathless with admiration. These are 
outstanding examples, but beautiful 
black women are plentiful and there 
are a host of them who have never 
reached the spotlight of prominence. 
They are all about us and in our midst 
today—many unrecognized for what 
they have to offer in physical attrac- 


A Place For Everything 


tiveness because of a peculiar sort of 
prejudice in the minds and concepts 
of colored and white people alike. A 
Lena Horne is judged by whites as 
some sort of wonderful freak of Ne. 
gro nature, combining strangely the 
warmth of the Negro with stolen 
qualities of feature of the whites. 

For work tomorrow, I have en- 
gaged a model who is ebony-hued. 
She is a beautiful woman who has 
posed for me for about two years, | 
know that as I draw and paint her, 
the two of us will be thinking of the 
time when white America will have 
the foresight, the gumption and just 
plain common sense to allow me to 
show her on billboards and through- 
out the length and breadth of this 
land of ours in that beautiful skin in 
which God has clothed her—a skin of 
satin ebony. 


STORIES ABOUT the charm, complete honesty, and utter un- 


worldliness of George Washington Carver keep coming to light. 
One of the best concerns a group of admirers who persisted in 
trying to get the great scientist to accept a token of their esteem. 
They badgered him relentlessly until one day he admitted that he 
had always hoped to own a diamond. A beautiful stone was or- 
dered, magnificently set in platinum, and with great ceremony pre- 
sented to Dr. Carver. 

Not long after, noticing that the ring was never worn, one of the 
donors asked if it was perhaps too ornate, and was he displeased. 

“Not at all," replied the doctor, “why I use it all the time. Come 
with me and I'll show you.” : 

Leading the way into his classroom, Dr. Carver proudly pointed 
to an exhibition case. There, alongside the other minerals his 
pupils were studying, lay the diamond ring. 

Arthur Richmond, Coronet 
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Only a Negro can appreciate 
the color line drawn through 
much of the Negro’s humor 


HEY say once there was a Ne- 
T gro in Atlanta who had made 
up his mind to commit suicide, 
so one day he went down to the main 
street and took the freight elevator 
up to the top of the highest building 
in town, in fact, the highest sky- 
scraper in Georgia. Negroes could 
not ride the passenger elevators, but 
he was so anxious to commit suicide 
that he did not let Jim Crow stand 
inhis way. He rode as freight. Once 
at the top of the building, he took 
off his coat, drew a deep breath, ap- 
proached the ledge and jumped off. 
He went hurtling through the air and 
was just about to hit the sidewalk 
when he saw a white woman come 
around the corner. He knew he had 
better not fall on that white woman, 
so he curved and went right on back 
up. 
There was another Negro who one 
day came to a strange town in Mis- 


LANGSTON HUGHES is a poet, au- 
thor and playwright. His latest book of 
poetry, Montage Of A Dream Deferred, 
was published this spring. 
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JOKES NEGROES TELL 
ON THEMSELVES 


BY LANGSTON HUGHES 


sissippi where he had never been 
before. When he got off the bus he 
did not see any of the race around, 
so he asked a white man, ‘“Where do 
the colored folks hang out here?” 

The white man pointed at a great 
big tree in the public square and 
said, “Do you see that limb?” 

Negroes in Arkansas, when you 
ask them what life is like in Tennes- 
see, will tell you the white folks are 
so bad in Memphis that black folks 
can’t even drink white milk. But if 
you ask Negroes in Tennessee what 
it is like in Arkansas, they will say, 
“Man, in that state you better not 
even put your black feet in no white 
shoes!” 

There are innumerable variations 
on the use of the word white in the 
South. They say, for example (pre- 
sumably in fun), that the reason Ne- 
groes eat so many black-eyed peas in 
Dixie, and in Louisiana so many red 
beans, is because for years after the 


_Emancipation, colored people did not 


dare ask a storekeeper for white 
beans. Red beans or black-eyed peas. 
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okay. But it was not until folks be- 
gan using the term wavy bears, that 
Negroes had the nerve to purchase 
white beans, too. In a Wylie Avenue 


hash-house one day I heard a Negro 
say to another one at the counter, 
“Here you are up North ordering 
white bean soup. Man, I know you 


are really free now.” 
laughed. 

Some of these types of jokes are 
even laid on animals. They say there 
was once a black cat in Mobile who 
decided to head for Chicago because 
he had always heard that up North 
there was no color line. Hardly had 
that cat gotten to Chicago than he 
met a white cat. Desirous of being 
shown about a bit, 

The black cat said to the white 

cat, 

“Let's go round the town.” 

But the white cat said to the 

black cat, 

“You better set your black self 

down.” 


Everybody 


In some places, so another pleas. 
antry goes, white folks are so mean 
they will not give a Negro the time 
of day. A colored man said to a 
white man, “What time is it, sir?” 

The white man asked the Negro, 
“Do you play chess?” 

The Negro said, “Yes, sir.” 

The white man said, ‘Then it's 
your time to move.” 

These, and hundreds of other jokes 
of a similar nature which Negroes 
tell on themselves, belong in the 
category of: 

White is right, 
Yellow mellow, 
But black, get back! 

Their humor is the humor of 
frustration and the laughter with 
which these sallies are greeted, for 
all its loudness, is a desperate laugh- 
ter. White people often do not un- 
derstand such humor at all. Negroes 
do, and such jokes told at appropri- 
ate moments amuse them no end. 

Shortly after the big Detroit race 
riots, a cartoon appeared in a Negro 
newspaper that Harlemites thought 
highly, if wryly, hilarious. But no 
white person to whom I have ever 
shown it even cracks a smile, let 
alone laughs aloud. The cartoon pic- 
tures a wall in a sportsman’s den on 
which the heads of the game he has 
bagged are hung—a deer’s head, an 
elk’s head, a tiger's head. Among 
them, mounted like the others, is 4 
Negro head. Two little white boys 
are looking at the head. One little 
boy, pointing at the Negro’s head, 
tells the other youngster, “My daddy 
got that one in Detroit last week.” 

Most such jokes, however, are at 
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the expense of the South. In Har- 
lem they say a young mother-to-be, 
about to bear her first child, decided 
to go back down South to be with 
her mother when the great event 
came. Her young husband tried to 
keep her from going, pointing out to 
her that aside from having better 
hospital facilities, New York had no 
Jim Crow wards, and colored physi- 
cians could attend patients in the 
hospitals. In the South one often 
has to have a white doctor since many 
hospitals there will not permit Ne- 
gro doctors to practice inside their 
walls. Still the expectant mother in- 
sisted on going home to mama. 

The father in Harlem waited and 
waited for news of the birth of his 
child. .No news came. The ninth 
month passed. The tenth month 
passed. Finally he phoned his wife 
and told her something must be 
wrong, to go to the hospital anyhow 
and be examined. She went. The 
white physician marvelled that her 
child had not yet come. Putting his 
earphones to his ears and baring her 
abdomen, he pressed his instrument 
against hes flesh to listen for the pre- 
natal heartbeats of the unborn child. 
Instead, what he heard, quite clearly 
and distinctly inside the body of the 
mother, was a Sugar Chile Robinson 
type of voice singing the blues: 

I won't be born down here! 

| won't be born down here! 

If you want to know 

What it’s all about— 

As long as South is South, 

I won't come out! 

No, I won't be born down here! 
He wasn’t. She had to come on back 
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to New York to have her baby. Har- 
lemites swear that that colored child 
had plenty of sense. 

A great many jokes with which 
Negroes regale each other, but sel- 
dom tell white folks, are hardly com- 
plimentary to racial intelligence. 
Jokes relating to tardiness are among 
them. Some such jokes even go so 
far as to blame the. darkness of the 
race upon a lack of punctuality on 
that morning long ago in the dawn- 
ing of creation when the Lord called 
upon mankind to wash in the River 
of Life. They say that everybody 
promptly went down to the water 
to wash—except the Negroes. The 
Negroes lingered and loitered along 
the way, dallied and played, and 
took their own good time getting 
down to the river. When they got 
there, the other folks had used up 
all the water and had emerged whiter 
than snow. In the river bed after so 
much washing, the Negroes found 
only a little mud. Into the mud they 
waded with their bare feet. Late, 
in their desperation, they bent down 
and put the palms of their hands in 
the mud, too. By that time, even 
the mud was used up. Therefore, 
to this day, nothing is light about 
Negroes -except the palms of their 
hands and the soles of their feet. 
Late, always late. 

Other jokes relate to behavior and 
how a Negro (in so far as these 
jokes go) will always snarl things 
up, even in heaven. They say the 
first time a Negro went to heaven, 
all the other angels became excited 
when they heard he was coming and 
had prepared a great welcome for 
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him. Even Saint Peter and the Lord 
were moved at the prospect of greet- 
ing the first member of the darkest 
race into celestial glory. In honor of 
the occasion the Gates of Pearl were 
shining and the Streets of Gold had 
been polished until each cobblestone 
gleamed. But what did that Negro 
do? 

That Negro was so excited when 
he first got his wings that he took off 
then and there at top speed and 


would not stop flying. He flew, and. 


he flew, and he flew, and he flew. 
In his crown of gold and his snow 
white robes he lifted up his wings 
and flew like mad from the East to 
the West, from the North to the 
South, up and down and all through- 
out the universe. He whizzed by the 
Golden Throne at 100 miles per 


( 


hour, wings spread like a Constel. 
lation. He flew around God's foot. 
stool so fast the Cherubims thought 
he was greased lightening. He went 
past Saint Peter at such speed that 
he started a tailwind on the Gol- 
den Streets. Finally Saint Peter said, 
“Whoa!” But that Negro did not 
stop. 

Peter sent a band of angels out to 
catch him but they could not get 
anywhere near that Negro. Gabriel 
blew his horn but he paid him no 
mind. He was a flying soul! He 
made wings do what wings had never 
been known to do before. He looped 
a loop in the sky, then he looped 
another loop, and tied a knot. That 
Negro was gone, solid gone! He 
scattered feathers all over heaven and 
stirred up such a gale that the Lord 
God himself stood up and cried, 
“Stop!” 

When he stopped, that Negro 
skidded bang! into the Pearly Gates, 
broke one wing smack off, knocked 
his crown into eternity, snagged his 
robes wide open, and fell panting at 
the foot of the Throne. 

Saint Peter just looked at him and 
said, ‘Just like a Negro!” 

In the category of the bawdy joke 
there are hundreds illustrating the 
prevalent folk belief in the amorous 
prowess of the Negro male. Many 
such jokes cut across the color line 
in boastful fashion. They say 4 
white man came home one cold win- 
ter night to find his golden blond 
wife on the living room divan deep 
in the loving arms of a great big 
dark Negro. Petrified, in his aston- 
ishment the white man forgot to 
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close the front door. The icy winds 
rushed in. Thinking his wife was 
being raped, in a frenzy he cried, 
“Darling, what shall I do to this 
Negro?” 

She sighed from the couch, “Just 
shut the door so he won't catch 
cold.” 

Even in hell, according to the joke 
makers, a Negro is hell. Since for so 
long Negroes had had such a hard 
time on earth, as compensation, up 
until the end of the Civil War all of 
them automatically went to heaven 
when they died. But after Lincoln 
signed the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and things got a little easier for 
Negroes on this globe, the Lord de- 
cided to send a few colored folks to 
hell. The first Negro consigned to 
the Devil was a tall strapping man 
of color who in his day had been a 
great lover from St. Louis to the 
Gulf. Because his boudoir skills left 
him so little time for grace, the Lord 
said, “Send that Negro to hell.” So 
Peter threw him out of heaven. 

No sooner did the Negro set foot 
in hell than he grabbed the Devil’s 
daughter and ruined her. Ten min- 
utes later he enticed the Devil's wife 


French Pastry For A Fighter 
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THE MOST POPULAR after theater snack along the Mont- 
martre is a sweetened rice concoction called Sugar cakes named in 


honor of Sugar Ray Robinson, who captured Paris more completely 
than Hitler. 


behind a hot rock and ruined her. 
About this time the Devil’s mother 
came along. The Negro grabbed her 
and ruined her. The Devil sudden- 
ly became aware of this mighty de- 
spoilation. Trembling, for the first 
time since he had been ruler of hell, 
he fell to his knees and called on God 
for help, “Lord please, take this 
Negro out of here before he ruins 
me!” 

Whether or not hell then began to 
draw the color line, the story does 
not say. But Negro jokes often draw 
a color line through their humor in 
such a fashion that only a Negro can 
appreciate them. Certain aspects of 
the humor of minority groups are 
often so inbred that they are not 
palatable for outside consumption. 
‘Tnere are thousands of Jewish jokes 
that rarely reach the ears of Gentiles, 
and if they did they might be em- 
barrassing to the ears of both groups. 
So it is with Negro humor—a part 
of it is intended only for Negroes. 
To others such jokes are seldom 
funny anyhow. The point is lost for 
often the nuances are too subtle for 
alien comprehension. A joke is not 
a joke when nobody laughs. 


Arch Ward, Chicago Tribune 
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CHARLEY 


That’s The Way It Is 

@ Negro leadership is hoeing a tough row, chum. There is apathy in the air. 
Everybody appears to believe colored citizens are getting along swell now and 
they don’t need any special attention. 

Congress has no heart for civil rights and FEPC. Anti-lynch and anti-poll 
tax were never so far from inaction. The President received a delegation of 
Negro leaders, listened to them courteously and was obviously “sympathetic,” 
but he made not one promise. The usually helpful powerful white liberals, 
their edges blunted by warding off Communist witch-hunts, are laying low. 

The Negro press is out of step, its pressure sporadic, its shots wild and 
scattered, as it sticks more to reporting of the inconsequential than to its usual 
role of molding public opinion. Negroes, except thase in it, appear to believe 
the army is now integrated and everything just lovey-dovey, and wonder just 
what NAACP is fretting about. Unpredictable Representative Adam Powell 
even went so far as to announce he was laying aside his campaign against 
segregation in the armed forces for the duration of the emergency. 

To the 12 Negro leaders who gathered at the bidding of A. Philip Ran- 
dolph and finally secured an audience with the President, it seemed there was 
always a never-ending emergency. They made a brave show of a united front 
and said the expected for the press and public, but it was evident that the 
thing they were most agreed upon was that something drastic, of earthquake 
variety, is necessary to wake the apathetic Negro public. 

Times were never more critical. 


Slave To The System taxi along with two other passengers, 
@ L. Herbert Henegan, Negro ad- both white. 
viser in Farmer's Home Administra- They gave their destination as the 


tion branch of Agriculture, arrived largest hotel in town and Herb said 
late one night by air in Dallas, Texas. merely: “Drop me off at the YMCA." 
The usual bus-like limousines were The driver who had hardly looked 
not around so he was bundled into a at his passengers reached the “white’ 
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YMCA before he reached the hotel, 
and drawing up, said: ‘Here we are, 
Sir.” 

doesn’t look like the Y 
branch I want,” said Herb, ‘Take the 
other gentlemen to their hotel and 
then we can find it.” 

When the other passengers had 
been deposited, Herb gave the driver 
the address of the ‘‘colored”’ Y. 

“Never heard of a Y out there,” 
said the driver. He consulted other 
taxi drivers. Neither had they. 

“We'll go and see,” urged Herb 
gently. 


Red-Face Department 


Away they went and when they 
were nearly there, the driver yelled: 
“Hey Mister, this is the colored 
neighborhood, this must be the col- 
ored Y.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Herb. 
“My business takes me everywhere.” 

“IT hope you know what you're do- 
ing, said the cabbie who seemed 
utterly unable to accept in his mind 
that Herb is colored. When he had 
been paid off his last words as he 
drove away were: “You sure you go- 
ing to be all right?” 

“Quite sure,” said Herb. 


® The liberal daily, The Washington Post, has long since dispensed with un- 


warranted racial-tag identifications in news stories. 


Frequently, it carries 


letters-to-the-editor in which democratic and irate citizens further lambast 
white folks who insist on racial epithets such as “darky” and “pickaninny. 

Recently it also ran a series on ballads and ballad writers by expert Sigmund 
Spacth. On a day when the cditorial page was full of letters deploring the 
use of “darky, ’ the front page carried Spaeth’s account of ballad writer James 
A. Bland (1855-1911). 

Now brother Bland was colored, a graduate of Howard University and a 
minstrel of note. He composed the music and lyrics of the official Virginia 
State song, Carry Me Back To Old Virginny, and such barber shop quartet 
favorites as In The Evening By The Moonlight. 

The embarrassing part, as any addict of close harmony knows, is that 
Bland’s lyrics are liberally sprinkled with the term “darky.” Ouch! 
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CHARLEY CHEROKEE Continued 


Crystal Ball 


© Reporting in the future, if it fol- 
lows present racial-tag and other iden- 
tification data trends, may come to 
something like this: 

Persimmon, Va.—Gussie Glutz, 
Germaness, 29 yrs., 11 mos:, 30 days, 
of 13 Upset Blvd., a waitress, was set 
upon on Main Street by two thugs 
who snatched her purse and ran. 

One of her assailants, identified 
as Zlyxl Vixdzewski, Polish-Yugo- 
slav-Russian, 20 yrs., 1 mo., 28 days, 
of no fixed address, a pearl diver, was 
captured immediately by a bystander, 
Sam Johnson, Bantu-Zulu with a dash 
of Hottentot, of 5050 Lorgnette 
Drive, rear, janitor, who gave chase. 

‘Patrolman Isadore O'Leary, Irish- 
Jewish, 30 years exactly (Happy 
birthday to yez, yet) of 711 Kangaroo 
Ct., attracted to the scene by screams 
of the victim and her two companions 
identified as Yvette Yvonne, Negress, 
19 yrs., 11 mos., 30 days, 44 Pleasant 
Alley, cook, and Mary Smith, Dutch- 
ess, 39 yrs., 11 mos., 30 days, 98 
Centz Ave., waitress, captured the 
other youth in a vacant lot. 


When interviewed, Patrolman 
O'Leary appeared confused, struck a 
pose and said: “W’al, Ah been smok- 
in’ Cameluckyfields for nigh onto 40 
year.” 

The second thug was identified as 
Joe Betelbumbum, Chinese-Japanese- 
Korean-Hawaiian, 18 yrs., 2 mos., 1 
day, no fixed address, a mule-skinner, 
and named as the actual purse-snatch- 
er. 

District Attorney Vince Ancon- 
vince, French-Italian and English. 
Scotch with a drop or so of Indian, 39 
yrs., 11 mos., and 30 days, 11 Dollar 
Drive, commended Janitor Johnson 
and Patrolman O'Leary. He said: 
“We are going to make our streets 
safe for our women. We won't tol- 
erate big, burly, buck Polish-Yugo- 
slav-Russians and Chinese-Japanese- 
Korean-Hawaiians a runnin’ wild.” 

Judge Stonewall Bureguard Lee, 
English and Canadian-Scotch with a 
dash of Bourbon, 69 yrs., 11 mos. 
and 30 days, Mossback Mansion, said: 
“Yes-suh-ree, we'll keep ‘em in their 
place, tha’s what.” 


@ BUY ANOTHER U. S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER, but as long as the 
worst traits of the Negro are portrayed on radio, movies and television to 
entertain other races, KEEP EM SQUIRMING! 
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Stoning by white hoodlums in a northern city 
in the shadow of a great American university 
aroused her son’s curiosity about racial hate 


EFORE Negroes broke across 
Chicago’s Cottage Grove Ave- 
nue, beginning of necessity to 
cat their way east, it was a fascinat- 
ing thing, only chilling, to take a 
child out walking “‘beyond the bor- 
derline.”’ 

We never knew what our recep- 
tion would be. Any one of three 
reactions on the part of the pale pop- 
ulation entrenched there was _pos- 
sible: one, indifference, assumed or 
genuine; two, amusement; three, hos- 
tility, open or shut. 

The false “‘indifferents’’ stalked 
past us with tight mouths. Their 
heads were impatient and high. They 
wished we were in Africa, beating 
tom-toms. They wished we had never 
been born. Although they would 
not look at us, were very careful to 
“not see’’ us, they wondered at our 
brown, the quality of our features. 
~GWENDOLYN BROOKS is a Pu- 
lizer Prize-winning poet, author of two 
books of poetry and the recipient of a 
Guggenheim Fellowship as well as a 
grant from the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. 
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HOW I TOLD MY CHILD 
ABOUT RACE 


BY GWENDOLYN BROOKS 


The genuine indifferents really did 
not know we were on the street at 
all. 

Those who were amused either 
laughed outright at our approach, or 
took delight in pretending to smother 
their merriment. 

Those who were frankly hostile 
called us the usual assortment of ir- 
relevant names, or asked us why we 
did not stay on our side, or stared at 
us with enlarging eyes. 

A’ good deal of this was beyond 
my little boy at the time, for he was 
very small when we began our series 
of walks, and since on all such occa- 
sions I merely marched ahead look- 
ing as though only the pleasantest 
things in the world were happening, 
or as though nothing at all was go- 
ing on, he was, or seemed, deceived. 
(I have to add “seemed” because we 
can never know, definitely, how or if 
or when a child is being affected 
subtly by subtle influences.) He went 
right on listening to birds and look- 
ing happily at clouds and trees and 
grass and buildings and whizzing 
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cars. He went right on asking how 
the world got here, why stars closed 
their eyes, how the moon was broken. 

By the time he was five, however, 
something had happened that certain- 
ly did command his attention. He 
knew without a doubt that something 
was. wrong on this earth of God's, 
and that the sky, which held up that 
variable article, the moon, was not 
the only region where things were 
apt to get broken. For heaven's sake! 

It was after eight o'clock on a 
lovely summer evening. We had 
been out walking in Washington 
Park enjoying the gentle air, and now 
were winding up our outing with 
the nicest part of it all, usually saved 
for last—a run down the “hills” of 
the Midway at 60th Street, and 
an exploration of some of the streets 


opposite, studded with the beautiful 
buildings of the university. 
Presently, the darkness found us, 
on one of the little side streets, still 
admiring those really inspiring struc- 
tures, and we decided to turn off for 


home at the next corner. About to 
do this, we were suddenly alarmed 
by a bevy of loud young voices, 
which came from a fast-moving car 
in the college road. ‘Ha ha! Look 
at the nig-gers!: Why, you black—”’ 
And the little group of six or seven 
young white men, piled helter-skelter 
in the car, began to throw handfuls 
of rocks at us. (Why did they have 
those rocks on hand ?—in anticipa- 
tion of the discovery of nig-gers?) 
I covered my little boy’s body with 
mine. It was all over in a minute. 
The pelting was done, the car was 
gone, and my decision was made 
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Griff Davis 

Gwendolyn Brooks 
never again to take evening walks 
east of Cottage Grove with my son. 

Formerly I had felt that if any 
place at all was safe, the university 
district, mecca of basic enlightenment 
and progressive education, would be 
safe. The buildings, with their deli- 
cate and inspiring spires, seemed now 
to leer, to crowd us with mutter 
ings— ‘Oh no, you black bodies!— 
no sanctuary here. You have found 
no sanctuary, you will find no sanc 
tuary anywhere. This beauty is not 
for you, the architects, the builders, 
did not have the elongations of your 
filthy shadows in mind as_ they 
worked, as they shaped. Get out, get 
out, get out...” 

As we obeyed, I saw that my little 
boy's face was strangely contorted. 
He was a “big boy’ (of some past 
four) out escorting his mama, so it 
would be unseemly to cry. But he 
managed to ask why—why—why, 
would “those men” want to hurt us. 

I said in effect, I cannot remem- 
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ber my exact words, that, had he not 
observed that the skins of ‘‘those 
men” were somewhat lighter than 
ours? He had seen such people be- 
fore, had he not? Yes, but he had 
thought they were “just people,” not 
really different from us. Yes, baby, 
and you were right: they are not dit- 
ferent from us, but some of them— 
not all—do feel that, because their 
skins are lighter than ours, they are 
different, very different, from us, and 
even better than us, and that there- 
fore they are entitled to rule others, 
and to give or take favors as they 
choose. 

These people are wrong. Do not 
hate them for their wrongness, for 
hating them will not change them, 
but always remember why they feel 
the way they do, and when you are 
bigger you may be able to help them 
change the way they feel by teach- 
ing them, in many ways that you 
will learn about later, and by show- 
ing them that brown, black, yellow 
or red, you are a person, and good, 
wise, and helpful to the world. Even 
without /4e/r education in mind, you 
would want to be good, wise, and 
helpful anyhow. While you are 
little and helpless, you can do noth- 
ing but try to see trouble before it 
begins to hit you with stones, and 
get away from it as best you can. 

On occasion, I have had recourse 
to the substance of this speech, with 
additions and activity suggestions as 
I felt they could be understood, but 
only when the subject was brought 
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up by my son (which hasn't been 
often) or when there was a bomb- 
ing, near-race riot, or lynching about 
which he himself made a comment. 
I do not believe in dragging the sub- 
ject of “race” down for frequent ex- 
amination and hammering, because I 
think that children should be helped 
to view the samenesses among them- 
selves and others, instead of forever 
having their attentions drawn to sur- 
face differences—which we ourselves, 
the adults, are convinced are, indeed, 
surface (or are some of us really in 
doubt, and in need of constant argu- 
ment to give strength to our as- 
sumed “‘conviction”’ ?). 

My child has been fortunate—as 
many other modern Negro children ~ 
are today—in being raised in an at- 
mosphere that had room for friends 
of all colors. He has met and en- 
joyed (sometimes too much, due to 
his often over-enthusiastic assump- 
tion that our friends are just as much 
his as—and maybe more than—ours ) 
Negroes, Gentiles, Jews, Japanese, 
so that unless something sudden and, 
in its way, violent, occurs, he appears 
to go along accepting without ques- 
tion the fact that people are people 
—all warm, all bathroomgoers—no 
matter what color they are. 

I think that the question, “What 
to tell my children about ‘race’ ?” 
can pretty much be dropped, in the 
years ahead, if we will encourage 
freer association of our children with 
the children and adults of other 


races. 
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Matt Henson, famous explorer, 
is still loved and remembered 
by the Eskimos of the Great Northland 


IDOL 
OF THE ARCTIC 


BY HARRISON FORMAN 


HROUGHOUT the Great 
Northland today no Arctic ex- 
plorer — without exception — 
is better remembered than “Miy Pa- 
luk,”’ the Dark-Faced one. Fabulous 


tales are told about him. Because he 
did not look down upon the natives 
as inferiors, because he took pains to 
learn their language and respect their 
rigid customs, because he excelled 
even the Eskimo himself at hunting 
the walrus or driving a dog-sledge, 
and most of all because he was a 
man of great courage and gentle 
temper, Matt Henson has already be- 
come something of a legend to the 
Eskimos. 

Born in a humble log-cabin only 
a few months after the end of the 
Civil War which freed his Negro 
parents from slavery, 84-year-old 
Matthew A. Henson is today perhaps 
the most famous living member of 
his race. Holder of the Congres- 

HARRISON FORMAN is an explorer, 


author and lecturer. His latest book, 
Blunder In Asia, was published this spring. 
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sional Medal of Honor for his Arctic 
achievements, he was recently mad | 
an Honorary Member of the world. | 
famous Explorers Club. His portrait | 
hangs in the Board Room there, | 
along with the select handful of the 
most distinguished explorers of ou [ 
time. 

Henson and four Eskimos made f 
the final dash with Admiral Peary to 


the North Pole when the American F 


flag was planted there for the fist 
time in 1909. Admiral Peary pub f 
licly gave much of the credit for the | 
success of that expedition to Matt 
Henson. 

“IT could never have made it with- 
out him,” said Peary of the soft: 
spoken Henson who had shared his 
hopes and his fears, his successes and 
failures, and shouldered most of the 
physical burdens on a dozen gruel 
ling expeditions into the frozen Arc 
tic. They had been together for 
more than 23 years during which 
time Matt had more than once saved 
Peary’s life, and a dozen times only 
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his intelligence and amazing endur- 
ance brought them through situations 
which looked hopeless. 

As a ragged little orphan of 12, 
Matt Henson went to sea as a cabin 
boy on the Katie Hines, a wind- 
jammer bound for China. The white- 
haired Captain Childs was impressed 
with the boy’s intelligence and de- 
cided to teach him what he could. 
Every day after he left the bridge at 
four bells, the captain called Matt to 
his cabin, and for two solid hours 
they studied reading, writing, mathe- 
matics, and the lessons in the Bible. 

There was, however, one thing he 
learned outside that cabin. When a 
drunken sailor beat him up merely 
because he was a Negro, the boy be- 
came aware for the first time that 
there were some who believe in two 
worlds—one for whites and one for 
Negroes—kept sharply apart by ig- 
norance, prejudice, and hatred. His 
life heretofore had been restricted 
closely to people of his own color, 
with little or no actual contact with 
whites. Captain Childs and his offi- 
cers had accepted Matt readily with 
not even a hint of race prejudice in 
their everyday relations. Matt had 
reasonably expected the same from 
the crew. The unprovoked attack by 
one of them—merely because his skin 
was black—was a soul-shattering ex- 
perience, 

For days thereafter he tortured 
himself with self-pity until he be- 
came convinced that he was the crea- 
ture of some evil design singled out 
for unknown punishments. Through 
extreme patience and understanding, 
the kindly Captain Childs finally 
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convinced Matt that the evils and in- 
justices in life today are mostly man- 
made, and that only through knowl- 
edge and self-possession could these 
be banished, or at least tempered. So 
Matt went back to his books with 
a renewed determination to learn as 
much as he could about everything 
there was to know. 

For five years Matt sailed in the 
Katie Hines during which time he 
visited most of the world’s major 
ports. When Captain Childs had 
taught him everything he knew, he 
brought cases of new books aboard 
so that Matt might study and learn 
more. The bond between the two 
grew closer and closer, until they 
were indeed like father and son. 

Some days out of Jamaica on a 
return voyage to Baltimore, old Cap- 
tain Childs took suddenly ill and 
died of a fever. They buried him at 
sea. The grieving Matt would not 
sail in the Katie Himes under an- 
other master, so he signed off when 
they reached port. 

For four years Matt drifted from 
one job to another, becoming more 
and more discouraged in his fruit- 
less search for work that required 
more than a man’s muscles. He was 
a stock boy in a haberdashery when 
Peary, then a lieutenant in the U. S. 
Navy, saw him. Peary was preparing 
to leave on a survey job for a pro- 
posed canal across Nicaragua. Some- 
thing in Matt’s clear, intelligent eyes 
appealed to Peary. On sudden im- 


pulse, he said: 


“How would you like to come 
along with me to Central America?” 
It was characteristic of Matt’s inde- 
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pendent nature not to blurt out an 
unthinking yes. He was silent until 
Peary explained the purpose of the 
expedition. Then Matt’s eyes lit up. 
As a sailor he could well appreciate 
how a canal across the Isthmus would 
shorten a ship’s voyage by many 
wasteful months. Here, then, was that 
worthwhile opportunity for which he 
had been seeking. 

“I shall be honored to join your 
service, sir,’ he said with dignity. 

Peary smiled. He was pleased that 
he had correctly judged the man. 
There and then a-bond was forged 
between the white and the black man 
which kept them together through 
the darkest despairs and took them 
to the heights of world acclaim. 

In Nicaragua Peary observed with 
satisfaction that Matt was more than 
a bright youngster eager to make him- 
self useful. Matt’s training at sea 
had made him something of a jack 
of all trades. He was as handy with 
a hammer as he was with a paint- 
brush, a rope, a steam-engine, and a 
needle. Even his knowledge of navi- 
gation stood him in good stead as 
an assistant to one of the surveyors. 

Peary remembered this when a year 
later he received special leave from 
the Navy to organize an expedition 
to explore the northern reaches of 
Greenland’s ice cap. The common 
conception that a Negro could not 
possibly survive the hardships of 
Arctic travel because of his African 
ancestry was just so much piffle to 
Peary. A man’s stamina, resourceful- 
ness, and temperament were para- 
mount considerations for travel in 
the lonely, frozen wastelands. The 
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color of his skin had nothing to do 
with it. 

“But I am not a scientist,”” Matt 
protested. 

Peary smiled. ‘Neither am |, 
where the Arctic is concerned.” Arc. 
tic exploration, he explained, was 
primarily a struggle with the ele. 
ments—a struggle in which a man 
sometimes gambled his very life for 
success. ‘Are you prepared to risk 
it?’’ he asked. 

Matt’s chest expanded. “If you 
are, I am with you,” he replied. 

“There’s much more to it, of 
course,” Peary went on. “You will 
have to work hard—build sledges, 
haul supplies, hunt meat, suffer ex- 
treme cold and go hungry much of 
the time. Above all,’ and he said 
this with some embarrassment, “] 
won't be able to pay you much. You 
see, I don’t have too much money for 
the expedition.” 

Matt grinned. “‘If you still want 
me, I am with you.” 

They shook hands on it. 

For lack of finances, Peary was 
obliged to recruit volunteers for com- 
panions. One of these was a young 
Brooklyn physician, Dr. Frederick 
Cook, who was to serve as the expe: 
dition’s surgeon. He was later to 
become Peary’s Judas. 

After some delays, the expedition 
finally got away in an old sealer that 
had seen much better days. In late 
July 1891, the Kite steamed up to 
the head of Baffin Bay and deposited 
the party at the foot of a vast glacier. 
Supplies were unloaded and the Kite 
sailed away, to return for them the 
following year. 
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Matt proved his worth from the 
very beginning. A skilled carpenter, 
he supervised the construction of the 
Base Camp. The others, tenderfeet 
all of them, wisely accepted his di- 
rections. Peary had designed a spe- 
cal sledge, lighter in weight, yet 
more efficient than the Eskimo sledge. 
Matt set about constructing six of 
them. 

The natives, noting that Matt’s 
skin was dark like theirs, presumed 
that he was an Eskimo from some 
distant tribe. That would explain 
why he did not speak their dialect. 
Matt was pleased at this, and became 
a willing student when they all 
pitched in to teach him their lan- 
guage and their ways. They taught 
him how best to load a sledge, how 
to hunt a walrus, and how to build 
an igloo. They taught him their time- 
tested remedies for frost-bite and 
snow-blindness, how to protect him- 
self in a raging Arctic blizzard, and 
how to make a little food go a long 
way. 

Most important, they taught him 
how best to drive a team of half- 
wild huskies, no mean accomplish- 
ment, so that in time Matt became 
one of the greatest dog-sledge driv- 
ets in the frozen Northlands. 

After a winter of hibernation in 
the long Arctic night, Peary led the 
dash across Greenland’s ice cap to 
a point on the northeast coast, more 
than 400 miles from their base. From 
here he observed a vast expanse of 
sea, filled with huge ice-floes. If it 
proved nothing else, it convinced 


him at least that the North Pole 


could not be easily won. Yet this 
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made him only the more determined 
to achieve it. 

The Kite returned in August, em- 
barked the expedition, and_ sailed 
back to New York. The public 
which, for some reason, had been 
apathetic to their departure, now 
welcomed them most enthusiastically. 

To raise money for a new expedi- 
tion, Peary decided to capitalize on 
his reception with a lecture tour. 
Matt accompanied him. His part was 
to dress up in an Eskimo parka and 
stand in the wings with a team of 
dogs. At a signal from Peary, he 
would crack his whip, and the dogs 
would leap forward yelping madly 
as they dragged the sweating Matt 
on to the stage. 

The lecture tour was a huge suc- 
cess, and by spring Peary had made 
enough money to finance a new 
expedition. The Navy reluctantly 
granted him a three-year leave—it 
was not optimistic about his chances 
of success after the disaster which 
befell the Navy-sponsored Greely 
Polar Expedition a decade earlier. 
Of the 25 men in that expedition, 
only Greely and six men had come 
back alive. 

Peary’s new expedition sailed in 
June for Greenland. Besides Matt, 
only one of the nine other men had 
been on the previous trip. And even 
before they reached their Base Camp 
it was apparent that there were too 
many mouths to feed and too few 
experienced hands for the gruelling 
job ahead. 

To get a good start on the polar 
dash planned for the following 
spring, Peary ordered three of his 
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Matthew A. Henson, North Pole explorer 


men to establish a food cache as far 
north on the ice cap as it was pos- 
sible to reach before the winter set 
in. After a week of travel, they were 
caught in a driving blizzard which 
destroyed their sledges and most of 
their supplies and left the three men 
at the mercy of the storm. Fortu- 
nately, they were spotted by some 
passing Eskimos and rescued; but 
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apart from the loss of precious food, 
the plan to establish a forward cache 
of supplies had to be abandoned for 
the winter. The chances for success 
of the polar dash in the spring were 
thus gravely imperilled. 

In March, when the sun had barely 
returned to the Arctic day, an im- 
patient Peary gave the signal for the 
drive to the north. With 100 dogs 
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and nine super-sledges, the expedi- 
tion started across the ice cap. 

In a few days, three of the men 
were so badly frost-bitten that Peary 
was obliged to ask Matt to take them 
back to the Base Camp. A week later, 
a howling gale caught Peary and the 
four others in his party on the ex- 
posed ice cap. The cold was so in- 
tense and the winds so strong that it 
was impossible to continue. It was 
clear, too, that at this ratc there 
would not be enough food for the 
return trip, even were they to reach 
the Pole. 

Choking with frustration, Peary 
decided to cache his supplies at this 
point which would serve as a forward 
base for a new try in the following 
year. He marked the location with 
an upright ski. 

Peary was determined to stay on 
another winter at the Base Camp so 
that he could get an early start in the 
spting. Matt readily agreed to stay 
with him. Of the others, only Lee, 
a former newspaperman, remained 
when the relief ship returned in 
August to take the expedition back 
to New York. 

During a period of fair weather 
after the ship’s departure, Peary de- 
cided to reassure himself about the 
safety of his forward food cache be- 
fore settling down for the winter. It 
took almost a week of hard travel to 
teach the slope where the food had 
been cached. To their consternation, 
the ski had disappeared under a great 
blanket of fresh snow. After a frantic 
search, they gave up and returned to 
their Base Camp. 

It was a crushing blow. It meant 
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failure again and possibly the end of 
all Peary’s hopes to organize another 
expedition. 

“The Eskimos can live on pemmi- 
can, why can’t we?’’ Matt offered. 

Peary’s eyes lit up. Yes, why not? 
Game was reasonably plentiful in 
the region of their Base Camp, and 
they had a good five months ahead 
of them before spring. Why couldn't 
they lay up a sufficient supply of 
pemmican in that time? 

So all that winter Matt and the 
Eskimos hunted meat while Peary 
and Lee dried and ground it into 
pemmican cakes. 

In April (1895) the three started 
north across the ice cap with three 
heavily-laden sledges. Their hopes 
were high. But these were soon 
dashed as they reached the plateau 
where the full fury of the Arctic 
storms beat and battered them re- 
morselessly. In a few days Lee's feet 
became so severely frost-bitten that he 
could no longer walk. Matt attached 
Lee’s sledge to his own as a trailer 
and doubled up on the dog teams. 

As day followed day in their grim 
march north, their food soon gave 
out. Matt began slaughtering the 
dogs for food. Only 11 of the orig- 
inal 43 huskies were left by the 
time they reached the north coast of 
Greenland, a full month after they 
had started from their Base Camp. 
They were in a desperate situation. 
To continue was obviously impos- 
sible. It was, indeed, doubtful that 
they would ever get back alive. Their 
only hope lay in finding a herd of 
musk oxen somewhere along the 
coastal lowlands. 
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Leaving the exhausted Lee behind 
with a share of the last remaining 
food supplies, Matt and Peary took 
their rifles and set out on a hunt that 
must be their last if they did not 
succeed, 

For several days they marched up 
and down the coast. Just as they 
were about to give up in final despair, 
they came upon a herd of musk oxen 
in a half-hidden canyon. Methodi- 
cally, they tired, dropping one after 
another of the stupefied animals. 

Peary had just tired -his last shot 
when a cow suddenly charged toward 
him. He dropped his useless rifle 
and turned to run, shouting a warn- 
ing to Matt. Peary was closest to the 
animal; and as it bore down upon 
him, Matt raised his gun. He had 
one bullet left. Unhurried, he took 
deliberate aim. He waited until the 
animal was almost upon them both. 
Then he fired. The musk ox dropped 
and lay still—not a dozen feet from 
the winded Peary. 

“You saved my life,” Peary gasped. 
“[ shall never forget it.” 

The fresh meat gave them a new 
lease on life. They butchered the 
meat and hauled it back up to the 
camp where they had left Lee. They 
rested a few days, then loaded the 
frozen meat on their sledges and be- 
gan the long 600-mile trek back. Al- 
though they ate sparingly, the meat 
gave out when they were still 200 
miles from their Base Camp. 

They were obliged then to begin 
eating the remaining dogs. Every 
day the weakest in the pack would 
be slaughtered and shared by both 
men and dogs alike. It was a grim 
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race for survival. With every butch. 
ered husky, the burden for the others 
became greater. And when the last 
of the dogs was gone, the men would 
be hopelessly lost, for so weakened 
were they already that they could 
not possibly pull the heavy sledges 
through the Arctic ice and snow. 

Silently, Peary and Lee placed 
their lives in Matt's hands. Only he, 
with his prodigious knowledge of 
the Arctic husky, could judge just 
when a dog would serve them best 
pulling a load or feeding their fam. 
ished bellies. 

Three days from their Base Camp, 
Matt had to make a decision that was 
to mean life or death for the scurvy- 
wracked men. The last dog was 
killed and eaten. All but the most 
essential of their equipment was jet- 
tisoned, and the three dazed men 
stumbled along dragging a single 
sledge behind them. 

Peary and Lee were already delir- 
ious as Matt doggedly led them for- 
ward. The Base Camp was finally 
sighted and they crawled the last few 
hundred yards to where food and 
warmth awaited them. 

By August, when their ship te- 
turned to pick them up again, the 
three men were almost fully recov- 
ered. Peary, however, was downcast. 
He had failed again. To make mat- 
ters worse, he learned that other 
Arctic explorers had joined the race 
to the Pole. None had yet succeeded; 
but one of them, Nansen, had sailed 
north across the Polar Sea from Franz 
Josef Land and had set a new record 
of 86 degrees 14 minutes North Lati- 
tude. 
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Back home, Matt was fortunate to 
secure a position as a taxidermist 
with the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. It was not a big job, 
but it was good enough to mark 
time while Peary worked at raising 
finances for a new assault at the Pole. 

In July 1898, Peary was ready 
again. Matt left his job and joined 
him and the expedition sailed for 
the Arctic. Other explorers were al- 
ready in the field; and fearing they 
might beat him to the Pole, Peary 
decided upon a desperate measure. 
He would not wait until spring in a 
Base Camp, but would push north 
as soon as they had assembled their 
gear ashore. 

Shortly before Christmas, in the 
dead of the Arctic winter, Peary and 
Matt set out alone. Sledging north 
along the ice-bound fringe of Elles- 
mere Island, their immediate ob- 
jective was Fort Conger where the 
ill-fated Greely Expedition had es- 
tablished a camp and where they 
expected to find a sizable cache of 
supplies intact. If they were fortu- 
nate enough to locate this camp, it 
would serve them well as a forward 
Base Camp from which to re-stock 
their supplies for a final dash to the 
Pole in the spring. 

They found Fort Conger, all right. 
But the cold had been so intense that 
Peary froze both his feet. Most of 
his toes literally fell off as he re- 
moved his boots, and the long days 
and weeks following were fear-filled 
as Matt fought to keep gangrene 
from setting in. 

When Peary could travel again, 
Matt strapped him to his sledge and 
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brought him back to where their ice- 
bound supply ship lay in Kane Basin. 
The ship’s surgeon gave Matt full 
credit for saving Peary’s legs—per- 
haps even his life. Only the remain- 
ing toes required amputation. 

When the ice broke up in August, 
Peary refused to return to New York 
with the ship. Matt elected to re- 
main with him. Together they made 
plans for the future. When Peary’s 
feet had healed enough to permit 
him to travel again, they began the 
laborious task of hauling supplies to 
Fort Conger. As a new forward Base 
Camp, it was several hundred miles 
closer to the Pole than their winter 
camps in former years. If not by 
spectacular dash, then by patient 
plodding—they were determined to 
achieve their goal. 

When enough supplies had been 
laid in, Peary, Matt and two Eskimos 
struck out once more for the Pole. 
They followed the ice-fringed shore- 
line which disconcertingly swept 
more and more to the eastward. After 
some weeks of travel, Peary reluc- 
tantly had to admit that the way to 
the Pole itself must certainly lay only 
over the pack-ice of the open Polar 
Sea. 

There was some compensation, of 
course, in proving that Greenland 
was indeed an island. It was a defi- 
nite contribution to the world’s maps. 
But to Peary himself, it was still an- 
other failure. 

Altogether, Peary and Matt spent 
four full years at Fort Conger during 
which time they made repeated at- 
tempts to find a route across the ice 
to the north. Each time they were 
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forced back by stretches of open wa- 
ter. Sometimes these were little more 
than a stone’s throw across, while 
others were as wide as a good-sized 
river. 

Disheartened at last, Peary decided 
to return to New York. There was 
only one way to succeed: He must 
have a stout ship fitted with engines 
powerful enough to force its way up 
through the Arctic ice to within rea- 
sonable striking distance of the Pole. 
Long months and much energy had 
been wasted in former years drag- 
ging supplies across frozen wastes to 
establish a forward Base Camp. If 
a ship could carry these supplies far 
enough north, the explorers could 
conserve their energies for the final 
dash to the Pole. 

It took Peary three years to raise 
enough money for the ship he 
wanted. It would be his sixth ex- 
pedition to the Arctic and the 14th 
year of his determination to plant 
the Stars and Stripes on the North 
Pole. Although approaching 40, 
Matt had meanwhile found romance. 
Before sailing with Peary again in 
July 1905, he had won a promise 
from Lucy Ross to be his bride when 
he returned. 

The Roosevelt measured up ad- 
mirably to what Peary expected of it. 
It was solidly built with a tremendous 
reserve of power needed for the drive 
through the ice-strewn Polar Sea. By 
September, the Roosevelt had inched 
her way to Fort Sheridan on the north 
coast of Ellesmere Island, a good 80 
miles north of Fort Conger and less 
than 500 miles from the Pole itself. 

Peary decided upon a new plan of 
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action. Matt and two Eskimos were | 
sent on ahead to break trail for the | 
others who were to follow some days | 
later. In the main party, besides | 
Peary, were Ross Marvin, Dr. Wolf, 
and Captain Bob Bartlett, the grizzled 
skipper of the Roosevelt. 

Matt and the Eskimos travelled for 
12 days before they were stopped 
by a wide stretch of open water, 
While they waited for it to freeze 
over again, Peary and the others came 
up. For the next 40 days the two 
parties fought winds and storms and 
were repeatedly stopped for days at 
a time by open water. Their supplies 
began to dwindle alarmingly. Bart. 
lett and the others were sent back to 
conserve food. Matt and Peary 
pushed on alone. 

At last Peary called a halt. Stock 
was taken of their plight. It would 
be suicide to continue. 

“And only 175 more miles to go,’ 
said Peary bitterly. They had estab- 
lished a new record for farthest north 
—87 degrees 6 minutes—but they 
had still failed to achieve their ob- 
jective. 

The trek back was a nightmare. 
They were racing against time and 
the elements. With their food al- 
most gone, death itself stared them 
in their faces. They were sure of it 
when they came upon a two-mile 
wide river of open water. It would 
take a powerful lot of cold and wind 
to freeze over that gap. Was this 
then, the end? 

They settled down to wait. It was 
like a death watch—their own. How 
many days could they stay alive’ 
Peary was visibly weakening. The 
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long marches on his toeless feet had 
been a terrible ordeal. 

On the fifth day the temperature 
dropped sharply. A thin sheet of ice 
formed across the water. Hurriedly, 
Matt placed Peary in the sledge, mut- 
tered a prayer, and cracked his long 
whip. The dogs leaped forward. 
The runners cut dangerously deep 
into the thin ice. Cracks began to 
appear suddenly on all sides. Mirac- 
ulously, they were able to keep going 
until they reached firmer footing. 

Once again Peary owed his life to 
the Negro’s courage and resourceful- 
ness. The bond between them was 
such, however, that there was little 
need for Peary to speak out his 
thanks. 

They had failed again, and had al- 
most lost their lives in the bargain. 
But Peary was still determined to 
win the Pole. He announced that 
they would return again the follow- 
ing year. 

“We'll make it yet, Matt,’’ he said. 
Matt swelled with pride. 

The Roosevelt had suffered con- 
siderable damage from an ice-squeeze 
on her return journey. Repairs re- 
quired many months in drydock, and 
it was not until July 1908 that Peary 
was ready to leave for the Arctic 
again. Matt had married Lucy Ross, 
who proudly sent him off to join 
Peary after a short honeymoon. Be- 
sides Captain Bartlett and Professor 
Ross Marvin, three mew men _ had 
joined the expedition. These were 
George Borup, Donald MacMillan, 
and Dr. Goodsell who was to serve 
as the expedition’s surgeon. 

When the Roosevelt had deposited 
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the expedition ashore, Peary gathered 
his men for a conference. This was 
the 18th year of his attempt to reach 
the Pole. He was sure he would 
not fail this time. He outlined his 
plan. They would attack in a stag- 
gered formation. Each was assigned 
a section of the relay, the ultimate 
objective of which was to place Peary 
and Matt within striking distance of 
the Pole with sufficient supplies and 
reserve energies for the final dash. 

“When each man has fed me up to 
a certain point,” said Perry, “his 
work is done. He shall no longer be 
needed. But,’ he added, “Henson 
is not to return. I can't get along 
without him.” 

On a bleak day in February 1909, 
Peary gave the order to march. One 
hundred seventy-three miles 
from the Pole, Bartlett—the last in 
the relay—bade goodby to Peary and 
Matt. It was a disappointing mo- 
ment for the old captain. Yet he 
knew that Peary’s choice of the black 
man for his companion on the final 
dash was a wise one. Donald Mac- 
Millan, on a later occasion, paid the 
highest possible tribute to Matt Hen- 
son. ‘‘Peary,’’ he said, ‘chose Matt 
because he was of more real value 
than all the rest of us put together.” 

Scarcely had Bartlett left, when 
Matt took two of the four remaining 
Eskimos and struck out to blaze the 
trail for Peary to follow. Peary, who 
was now 53, and no longer able to 
keep pace with the sturdy Matt, was 
forced to ride most of the following 
days. 

The final day of the dash broke 
fair and relatively warm. As usual, 
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Matt left camp first to break trail. 
When within about a dozen miles of 
the Pole itself, Matt in his eagerness 
grew a bit careless in estimating the 
thickness of a sheet of fresh ice. Sud- 
denly, he felt the ice break away un- 
der his feet and he plunged into the 

_ icy water. One of the Eskimos reached 
him almost as his water-soaked furs 
were about to pull him down to a 
watery grave. A powerful yank, and 
Matt was saved. Hurriedly, he 
changed to dry clothes and then, as if 
nothing had happened, they pushed 
on. 

Some hours later, Matt called a 
halt. According to dead reckoning, 
he was standing on the North Pole— 
the first human being to achieve it. 

Forty-five minutes later, Peary ar- 
rived. He took an observation. There 
was no doubt of it—they had won at 
last! The date—April 6, 1909. 

To compensate for possible minor 
errors in their calculations, they spent 
the following day traversing an area 
of eight by ten miles. The Pole it- 
self was undoubtedly somewhere 
within that rectangle. Photographs 
were made as well as soundings of 
the Polar Sea below. Then the flag 
was unfurled and planted on a pres- 
sure ridge. 

It was done. With a final salute, 
Peary motioned to Matt to lead the 
way home. 

The goal of a lifetime attained, 
Peary seemed all at once to let go. 
His strength left him, and he sank 
weakly to his knees. Alarmed, Matt 
and the Eskimos strapped him to one 
of the sledges’and turned their steps 
grimly toward the way they had come. 
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They travelled in forced marches x 
breakneck speed, discarding all un. 
necessary equipment and supplies to | 
lighten their loads. It was the old 
familiar race with death again; only | 
this time Peary was already far gone 
and would surely die if they wer 
delayed unduly. 

They were barely skin and bong | 
when they finally reached the waiting | 
Roosevelt. 

Although Matt and Peary were the 
first to reach the North Pole, they 
were robbed of the glory by the char. 
latan, Dr. Frederick Cook, who false. 
ly claimed to have reached the Pole 
some months earlier. The shattering 
disappointment was too much for 
Peary who never fully recovered, 
even after Cook was finally discred- 
ited. Peary’s claim was eventually 
recognized, but he died soon after. 
ward. In the heat of acrimony which 
followed, Henson was virtually for- 
gotton. Begrudging recognition by 
Congress came after much pressure 
by some men with consciences. Con- 
gress rewarded him with a Civil 
Service appointment—as a messenger 
boy in New York’s Custom House. 

Thirty-six years later (1945), the 
U. S. Navy sent a limousine to Matt 
Henson's Harlem home and took him 
to the Navy office in downtown New 
York. There a captain presented 
him with a medal. It read: “For out- 
standing service to the Government 
of the United States in the field of 

When the captain finished, no one 
applauded. There was no one else 
present but the captain, Matthew A. 
Henson, and a quizzical secretary. 
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Nice Senorita 


66}\TO!” EXCLAIMED Miss D. 
“Oh, no!” 

As the taxi shot around the 
corner I got a fleeting glimpse of two 
tots trudging along beside a young 
Mexican woman. They were unmis- 
takably colored. It was our first au- 
thentic proof that a Kilroy of color 
was there in Mexico. Every Negro 
we spotted turned out to be a Mexican 
or a Spaniard. The last handsome 
brown we had stared at, turned and 
overtook us, asking, ““Didn’t I meet 
you girls in Brooklyn?” 

It wasn't essential that we find our 
darker brothers, of course, but we 
thought it would be nice to meet 
someone who spoke English with the 
mouth, not the shoulders. The place 
was fun over with our white country- 
men, mostly old folks from the old, 
old South. Everywhere we went the 
indignant eyes of Texas, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana were upon us. But so 
were the soft, warm eyes of the good- 
looking sefiors who smiled our way 
and said, ‘Nice sefioritas, pretty la- 
dies!” And we, too, had eyes for the 
natives, especially those cute little 
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Mexico 


traffic cops who pose so gracefully on 
every congested corner. 

Miss D., the Boss’s secretary, and I 
had come to Mexico on a ten day mis- 
sion in search of a missing Chicago 
sun. We lost it in a snowstorm one 
February morning, caught sight of it 
again high over Arkansas, then 
chased the culprit across the border, 
catching up later that afternoon just 
as it slid down behind an adobe hut 
in Mexico City. From then on Old 
Sol smiled down upon us, warm and 
bright from a cloudless sky. 

From then on we were busy. There 
was so much to see and do and so 
little time. The language, although 
neither one of us had studied Span- 
ish until we opened the “useful 
phrases”’ section of the American Air- 
lines guide book enroute, was some- 
times frustrating, but never a handi- 
cap. Miss D. became an apt student, 
but I managed the whole trip on two 
words: “gracias” (thank you), and 
amazement, interest, 
agreement, impatience and bring on 
the Hadacol, Bub, Mamma is leaping 
tonight! 
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To the millions of peddlers and 
traders that tail the U. S. tourist ev- 
erywhere he goes, we found that ‘no 
money” means just that in any lan- 
guage. We so impressed the guides 
with our abject poverty that they vol- 
untarily explained to merchants that 
we were poor working girls, eking 
out a meager living in the sweatshops 
of Chicago. 

The rate of exchange, 8.65 pesos 
for $1, is a lot of moola with no sales 
tax, yet, 1l-cent dollar bills down 
there slip away just as rapidly as 
nickels and dimes do here. In the 
smart places that cater to the Gringo, 
such as Sanborn’s and Longchamps, 
one is shocked to find hamburgers 
priced at $4. When the waiter pre- 
sented us with a $45 bill for dinner 
at Angelos, we were on the verge of 
hysteria. When we consulted the ex- 
change card and found that 45 pesos 
are nearly $5 in American money— 
still no bargain—we re-considered 
our hysterics. 

All-expense trips which include 
guide and car, we soon found, were 
better for those with limited funds, 
time and bargaining abilities. So es- 
corted by handsome Latin gentlemen, 
we dined in a natural cave in the 
Pyramid country, and rode down the 
ancient canals of Xochimilco in 
flower-decked gondolas. We visited 
the castle of Maximilian and Carlotta, 
the Monastery of Acolman, and the 
Shrine of the Virgin of Guadalupe. 
We risked death in taxis and were 
whirled around dangerous mountain 
roads at 70 miles an hour (I'll never 
talk about Chicago jitney drivers 
again!). We spent two nights at the 
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Chula Vista hotel in Cuernavaca and 
had lunch in the hill-side dining 
room at the Victoria Hotel in Taxco, 
that funny little town built on the 
rough side of a mountain and whose 
cobbled streets are barely one-car 
wide, whose church sits over the 
mouth of the rich Borda silver mine. 

At beautiful Hacienda Vista Her- 
mosa, Miss D. swam in a blue tiled 
pool while I sipped tall limeades on 
the patio. And one guide stopped 
along a country road to let us taste the 
sweet juice of the maguey plant which 
ferments into the potent mezcal liq- 
uor. “Tequila won't kilya,”” says the 
guide book, so we tried a shot of that, 
Mexican fashion, with a drop of lime 
juice followed by a dash of salt. 
Nothing happened. But later, when 
we mixed a bullfight with a bag of 
greasy peanuts and added a double 
malted milk, something did. 

Two days before our departure, we 
found them, or rather, they found us. 
We were walking down Reforma ave- 
nuc, the main street, when somebody 
said, ‘Hello, there.’ This time it wai 
a Negro, the Martin half of the Mar. 
tin and Williams thriving GI tourist 
team with offices in the heart of the 
city. From them we got the addresses 
of veteran tour conductor Adolphe 
Hodge (who was out of town), and 
my good friend Mable Sanford. 

We tracked down that lady at a 
luxurious new club, the Quid, where 
she is playing sweet piano and sing: 
ing soft Spanish melodies in a setting 
of plush yellow leather and gay tropr- 
cal birds. With her we drove about 
the city enjoying. the ultra-modera 
architecture which distinguishes the 
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new glass and tile hotels and business 
buildings, the gorgeous homes of the 
rich and the one place where hot dogs 
and pop are sold at the curb. The 
talented and attractive lady (who is 
a Mexican citizen by marriage) has a 
most unique television show. Her cast 
of three Negroes and four Mexicans 
mixing “mop, mop” with “si, si” 
should do much to advance our Good 
Neighbor policy. 

Ten days in the land of sunshine 


Holy Mission 


and earthquakes, where telephones 
are free and even little kids sell gov- 
ernment-controlled lottery _ tickets, 
made me feel like one of the natives. 
Wondering if I was beginning to 
look like one, I approached a white 
North American waiting in line at the 
postofice and naively inquired, 
“Americano?” 

“Yes,” he answered, eyeing me in- 
tently. “I'm from Chicago. Where 
are you from?” 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD WILLIE had been taught that Sunday is not 


a day for play. One Sunday morning his mother found him sailing 
his toy boat in the bathtub. 


“Willie,” she said, “don't you know it’s wicked to sail boats on 


Sunday ?” 


“There's no need to get excited, mother,” he replied, calmly. 
“This isn't a pleasure trip. This is a missionary boat going to 


Africa.” 
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A doctor’s wife found that the prestige 
that goes with marriage to a professional man 
is not always worth the price the first wife pays 


I WON'T MARRY 
A PROFESSIONAL MAN 


BY MRS. R. B. 


F he was the proverbial last man 
on earth—and was a professional 
man—TI would not marry him. 

I speak not from envy but from 


bitter experience. For 20 years I was 
the wife of a prominent doctor. My 
next husband, should I be so brash, 
will be a farmer, a porter, or even a 
ditch-digger. 


Deliver me, Oh Lord, from another 


professional man! 


The prestige, the pomp and cir- 


cumstance of such a life cannot offset 
the early years of struggle and the 
years of neglect that so often follow 
success. The price I paid to be called 
the wife of the eminent Dr. B. was 
high, much too high. I had a beau- 

x tiful home, a car, lovely clothes— 
everything a woman could wish for 
except the companionship of the man 
she loves. My husband’s profession 
-had come between us. 


In white circles ambitious parents, 


wishing their daughters to marry 
well, set their marital sights upon 


rich men, millionaires. In Negro 
circles there is no rich man or leisure 
class. Instead, upper middle-class 
gents, usually professional men, form 
the top crust of Negro society. Even 
ambitious Negro mamma and ever 
mamma’s daughter turns fluttering 
eyelashes toward the old-line doctor. 
lawyer-preacher hierarchy for an as 
surance of position and wealth. As in 
the land of the Fon of Bikom, that 
affable African with 110 wives, mar 
riage in America is also a form of 
social security. 

When I was a little girl my mother 
impressed upon me the importance 
of marrying a man that was some- 
thing, a professional man. I was sent 
to a college that was not only famous 
for its academic standing, but als 
for its proximity to a large medical 
school. 

Every fellow I introduced to my 
mother met with approval or dis 
approval solely on the basis of his 
potential professional status. Sorot' 
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ties and fraternities used the same 
snobbish divining rod for selecting 
their members. For me there was only 
one kind of man to marry. My mother 
had scrimped and saved to give me 
the best education possible. The least 
I could do would be to marry a 
somebody. 

All educated Negro girls are im- 
pressed with the importance of marry- 
ing well, marrying someone their 
social and intellectual equal. Like 
their white sisters, they soon find that 
money and title do not necessarily 
make for happiness. Unlike their 
white sisters, Negro females all too 
often find themselves helping to sup- 
ply the money and earn the title. 

We first wives of promising pro- 
fessional men, marry while they are 
still promising. It takes a long, long 
time for them to produce. 

Eight years of work, study and sclf- 
denial, eight years of penny-pinching 
to help hubby complete medical or 
law or divinity school may add de- 
grees and importance to his name, but 
the toll taken on his helpmate is 
heavy indeed. Eight working ycars 
add to the age of any woman making 
her less glamorous, less desirable. 

The school years are but a prelude 
to the big struggle, the difficult task 
of getting established in the first office 
or the first church, of being accepted 
in a new community or a new field. 
If it had not been for my teacher's 
salary, we would have starved to 
death on the fees we received from 
my husband’s patients the first five 
yeats of his practice. People were 
loath to give up their old doctor with 
his soothing salves and liniments for 
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a young man fresh out of medical 
school. They did not take kindly to 
a theory-eyed college upstart ‘‘practic- 
ing up” on them. 

Many a young Doctor Kildare or 
future District Attorney would have 
given up in despair had it not been 
for the determined wife who stood by 
to encourage him, to make him stick 
it out. It is the wife who pretends 
to the community that her husband is 
“doing nicely, thank you,” and puts 
up a prosperous front at the Sunday 
morning services while she secretly 
prays for an epidemic—a mild one— 
or hopes fervently for a nice, court- 
borne scandal in moneyed places. 

It is the wife of the professional 
man who arranges dinner parties to 
include the right people, and who cul- 
tivates friendships that will be help- 
ful to her husband’s work. She knows 
the importance of her role in making 
him popular and successful, and she 
goes about it quietly, submerging her 
own personality so that his might 
shine. 

But after the period of training is 
over and after the meager years of 
apprenticeship have been served, the 
professional man emerges from the 
promissory stage at last, and starts 
toward the days of fulfillment. Pa- 
tients, clients and parishioners begin 
to fill his coffers, overflow his waiting 
room and clog up his appointment 
calendar. 

During the training period the wife 
wonders—wonders if she has done 
the right thing by working while he 
went to school. During the training 
years she worries—worries for fear 
they could not hold out, would not 
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make good. And now, successfully 
over the hump, with things looking 
up at last, the wife waits to share 
the good as she shared the bad. 

Few ever do. 

During the lean, hungry years, a 
phone call in the middle of the night 
was a godsend. It meant fees, money 
to pay the rent. It meant meeting the 
installments on the new office equip- 
ment and food on the table. It meant 
that the new doctor or lawyer or 
minister was being accepted by the 
people he sought to serve. But to the 
successful professional man, a phone 
call in the middle of a dinner party 
or on the eve of a social engagement 
can spoil an evening, can break up a 
home. 

His life is a series of phone calls, 
appointments, meetings, conventions, 


SSSSS 
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conferences, golf and “‘business”’ that 
keep him away from his family both 
day and night. It is little wonder that 
wives of professional men grow te. 
sentful of the increasing demands 
made upon their husband's time, are 
jealous of his associates. 

When he isn’t at his office with his 
secretary or his lady assistant, he js 
having lunch with an attractive client 
or being called to the bedside of a 
patient — usually female, usually 
pretty. 

I can heartily sympathize with min- 
ister’s wives who share their hus- 
band’s charms with the sisters of the 
choir, the deaconess board and the 
ladies auxiliary. Calling on the mem- 
bers of the congregation is an old 
Baptist custom. My father was a Bap- 
tist minister. Too many calls on the 
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sume sister made my mother a grass 
widow when I was in my last year of 
high school. 

As the practice of a professional 
man increases and more and more of 
the good things of life come his way, 
the wife finds herself being pushed 
farther and farther into the back- 
ground. Hubby’s life is filled with 
his work and his associates, his frater- 
nal brothers, his civic responsibilities. 
And he must keep up his “important 
contacts.” He becomes a prominent 
member of the community. He serves 
on the governing board at the hos- 
pital. He is a member of the Mayor's 
Committee on Race Relations. He is 
assisting with the Negro College 
Fund drive. He is guest lecturer at 


City College. He is a national officer 
of a Negro professional organiza- 
tion. He spends his Sundays playing 
golf and his winter vacations in Hot 
Springs. When he does come home, 
he is very tired. 

The ego his wife so valiantly bol- 
stered in the early days now flour- 
ishes. Dr. This, Attorney That, Rev- 
erend So-And-So is a very important 
man. No longer has he the time nor 
the patience to discuss his business 
problems with the wife who “couldn't 
understand.” 

She has her home—the home that 
he gave her. She has everything that 
money can buy. She carries his name. 
She is his wife. 

She should be satisfied. 


Trifle 


Against the day of sorrow 
Lay by some trifling thing 
A smile, a kiss, a flower 
For sweet remembering. 


Then when the day is darkest 
Without one rift of blue 
Take out your little trifle 
And dream your dream anew. 
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STAGE DOOR JOHNNY * Adelaide Hall, who has been living in 
England for years, has the maid's part in the British version of 
the musical, ''Kiss Me Kate.'' Archie Savage is also in the shoy 

. Ethel Waters is set for a vaudeville tour to take advantag: 
of her comeback on Broadway. She will play Chicago's Oriental | 
Theater at the end of this month . . . Josephine Baker collectei 
a total of $36,000 for her three weeks of performance at New York's 
Strand Theater. The asking price for her act which is around the 
$11,000 per week mark is one of the highest in the business... 
A new Soviet play called, ''John—the Soldier of Peace,'' hasa 
Negro part modeled after Paul Robeson. Strangely enough, the man 
who plays the part is white and uses black face .. . Mabel San. 
ford Lewis Smythe is a big success as a singer in a Mexico City 
night club called The Quid. She also has her own television pro- 
gram south of the border . 


KO 
DIXIE COMMUNIQUE *% Since a Negro judge was installed on the 
bench in Miami, crimes of violence among Negroes in the city have 
decreased by fifty per cent . . . South Carolina's Governor James 
F. Byrnes threatens to wipe out all public schools in the city if 
Negroes win their fight for admission to the schools in a court 
suit that gets underway this month . . . The Ku Klux Klan in Flor- 
ida is supporting a bill to make masks illegal claiming the la 
will ''keep our enemies from committing acts of violence and bla- 
ing it on the Klan'' .. . Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer, in their 
new book, ''Washington Confidential,'' claim that more than fifty 
per cent of the population of Washington, D. C. is Negro and insist 
that the Census Bureau is lying about the number of Negroes in the 
capital's population... 


FLICKER TICKER »* Clarence Muse has a bit in the new Robert 
Mitchum-Ava Gardner picture, ''My Forbidden Past'' .. . Willia 


Warfield has been signed by MGM for a good role in the musical 
version of ''Huckleberry Finn'' which will star Gene Kelly and 


Danny Kaye . . . MGM is planning big things for prominent Negroes 
in a short it is calling ''It's a Big Country.'' The studio is 


currently rounding up film on such top Negro names as Ralph Bunche, 
George Washington Carver, Sugar Ray Robinson and Marian Anderso. 
. . . Only a legal squabble is holding up plans to do a film ver- 
sion of Bill Robinson's life. Rights to the story have not 4s 
yet been cleared with his wife. There is some objection by her 
to the assignment of Bill Bailey to the starring role . . . Night 
club singer Delores Parker will be seen in a new picture, 1 "The 
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Golden Goose,'' singing ''I Don't Stand the Ghost of a Chance'' 

. . . Plans to do the film version of a best seller of some years 
back, ''Lydia Bailey,'' are going ahead once again after some de- 
lay. Much of the picture will be shot in Haiti. Rosalind Cun- 
ningham, who was an Ebony bathing suit cover girl several months 


ago, is set for one of the key roles in the film. . . Katharine 
Hepburn will play a would-be missionary to Africa in the film ver- 
sion of C. S. Forrester's novel, ''African Queen.'' She meets 
Humphrey “Bogart on the way to Africa and the way Bogart tells it 
he ''makes a woman of her'' .. . The next U. S. Supreme Court 
case challenging censorship of films with interracial themes will 
probably be over the movie ''Pinky.'' The manager of a theater 


in Marshall, Texas, was arrested and fined $200 because he refused 
to abide by the local censor board's ban on the picture. The film 
industry is backing him in a test case which will go to the highest 


court. 
Ww OK 


THE AFRICAN WAY >» In the recent elections in the African 
Gold Coast, voting was done with bird and animal symbols because 
nine out of ten of the voters couldn't read . . . Russia has opened 
anew school in Ethiopia to teach Ethiopians to read and write Rus- 
sian. The best students get scholarships to continue their work 
in Moscow . . . Natives in South Africa may soon have radio lis- 
tening in their slum shacks. Under the plan, a loud speaker would 
be installed in each native home from a central point and enter- 
tainment piped through the speaker ... 
A, 


WwW 


CRYSTAL BALL *% Watch for Sammy Davis, Jr., to hit the top rung 
of the entertainment world in the next six months with his spar- 
kling act that features imitations of people like Edward G. Robin- 
son, Billy Eckstine, Frankie Laine, James Cagney, and Lionel Barry- 


more . . . Several more Negroes will be implicated in coming anti- 
Communist trials in the U. S. . . . Negro universities in the South 


will have a record number of white students in attendance this Fall 

. The mambo from Cuba will soon become the new dance craze in Har- 
len . . . The Army, lagging badly behind the Navy and Air Force in 
integration | of Negro soldiers, will make a dramatic move soon to 
cover up its stubborn refusal to take all-out steps to end racial 
Segregation . . . Ray Robinson will be the toast of Paris on his 
return trip there . . . Negro politicians will scramble to get 
the nod for their choice for ambassador to Haiti but the post will 
gotoawhite man again... 
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Mo graiing to other countries, says noted newspaper columnist, 
does not guarantee escape from the color problem. 


And with all her faults, America has most to offer 


WHY I WANT TO STAY 
IN AMERICA 


BY GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 


S A colored man I prefer to stay 
in America because there is 
more economic opportunity, 

more educational facilities, better liv- 
ing conditions, more social security, 
greater class mobility, more political 
freedom and individual liberty than 
can be found elsewhere on the globe. 

This is so well known by foreign- 
ers who know anything about the 
United States that the overwhelming 
majority would surely be in our midst 
if permitted. There is no other coun- 
try on earth to which so many people 
for so many generations have yearned 
to come and settle down. 

On the other hand those fortunate 
enough to be here unanimously desire 
to stay, regardless of their color, 
creed, class or previous nationality. 
Millions of Americans have traveled 
abroad during peace and war to all of 
the continents but with rare excep- 


GEORGE S. SCHUYLER is the New 
York editor of the Pittsburgh Courier. 
He is also an author and columnist, and 
conducts a New York radio show. 
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tions they have returned with prayer- 
ful thanks. American citizens resid. 
ing abroad at the moment cannot 
number much more than a quarter 
million, including members of the 
armed forces, the foreign service, 
journalists, missionaries and business 
representatives, 

Countless Americans are interested 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica and the lovely islands of the coral 
seas—but only as vacationists. Hav- 
ing seen, heard and read the best 
about the outer lands, they are satis- 
fied to remain domiciled in Boston, 
Birmingham or Buffalo. 

I elect to stay here because I can 
live more satisfactorily in the manner 
to which I am accustomed than I can 
anywhere else whether in lands run 
by white or colored people. Foreign- 
ers are forever hypocritically charging 
that Americans are materialistic and 
that this is the only phase of our civ- 
ilization that is worth anything. The 
inference is that they are less mater 
alistic, but one notices that it is the 
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Americans not the foreigners who are 
dispensing philanthropy internation- 
ally. 
Although Americans number only 
150,000,000 out of a world popula- 
tion of two and a quarter billion peo- 
ple, there is greater wealth in food, 
dothing, shelter, transportation, com- 
munication, educational facilities and 
social amenities here than in the rest 
of the world combined. Despite the 
cry of materialism, I have noticed 
that everywhere abroad the people 
are trying to get more of the same 
things America has. Indeed, America 
is their ideal; and the goal of Russia 
and the other totalitarian countries is 
to surpass the material comforts of 
the United States. 

American colored people as part of 
this civilization share in the nation’s 
well-being, and these 15 millions use 
and own more material things than 
all the rest of the world’s Negroes 
combined, and could have much more 
if they were more resourceful and 
thrifty. 

In the United States it is common- 
place to find a colored family with an 
automobile, an electric refrigerator, a 
radio, a house full of furniture and 
closets full of clothes. Elsewhere in 
the Negro world it is unusual and in 
most places extraordinary. 

This is my conclusion after visit- 
ing England and Western Europe, 
West Africa, Eastern Asia, the South 
Seas, the Caribbean and Latin Amer- 
ica; and it is the conclusion of every 
intelligent and unbiased observer. 

There are practically no American 
Negroes living abroad although there 
is nothing stopping them. If any one 
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of them has relinquished his United 
States citizenship, I have not heard 
of it. On the contrary those who do 
live abroad hold on to their U.S. 
passports like grim death. Almost in- 
variably their source of income is in 
the United States, either a scholar- 
ship, fellowship or government pay- 
roll. When that source of income is 
cut off, they return to “bad” old 
United States as quickly as possible. 

I want to stay in the United States 
because I can make a living easier and 
live in better circumstances with what 
I earn than I could in any place I 
have been. Both Negro and white 
U.S. emigrants have a very tough time 
getting work abroad which will en- 
able them to live half as well as they 
do here. In the first place they find 
it difficult to get work permits be- 
cause of the attitude of the labor 
unions, and it is impossible for a for- 
eigner in most countries to get into 
the bureaucracy, such jobs being re- 
served for natives, unless one is an 
indispensible expert of some kind. It 
is even written into the laws of many 
countries that 90 or 95 per cent of 
the employees of foreign corporations 
must be natives. I would not care to 
buck that problem. 

I want to stay in America because 
I have learned from travel and obser- 
vation that when you leave this strand 
you do not leave the color problem 
behind, even if you go to colored 
countries. There are between 40,000 
and 50,000 colored people in Great 
Britain. They come from East and 
West Africa, the West Indies, Aden 
and Malaya. They are British subjects 
but they have difficulty getting the 
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ordinary work that Englishmen get, 
and fare ill unless they are students 
or professionals. A large number of 
them remain on relief even under 
Socialism, ekeing out a bare existence 
on $6.00 a week, often dependent 
upon what their white girls or wives 
can bring in. 

In London, Cardiff, Manchester 
and Liverpool, they live largely to 
themselves, as they would in an 
American city. They picture them- 
selves as unwanted people living in 
hostile environment. When I was in 
Cardiff I scarcely saw a colored per- 
son outside the Tiger Bay area which 
has the largest colored colony in 
Europe. Of course they can patronize 
almost all public places—if they have 
the money. Until quite recently even 
Negroes with money were not wel- 
come in the most exclusive public 
places. 

It is significant that one finds as 
much or more race consciousness 
among them as one finds among our 
people here. Only a few are accepted 
by the surrounding whites. For many 
years there has been in England a 
League of Colored Peoples. Why? 
In order to protect their rights in a 
country that sheds crocodile tears 
about the “horrors” of Negro life in 
Dixie. If one has to face color preju- 
dice, it is better to cope with it in a 
country where Negroes have wealth, 
white friends, organization and polit- 
ical power, as in the United States. 

For all of the ballyhoo about 
French liberality and fraternity, the 
situation there is not very much dif- 
ferent. North Africans, largely col- 
ored, find it difficult to get work in 
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Paris. Since they must live somehow, 
they do the best they can and so use 
their wits in ways that are often il. 
legal. Consequently they are beaten 
and bloodied by the gendarmes worse 
than they would be in Memphis or 
Dallas. Most of the Negroes in 


France are students with a sprinkling , 


of jobholders. They live better than 
the rest but chiefly associate with each 
other. One feels that at best the Ne | 
gro is tolerated. There, too, are Ne. 
gro organizations. 

Indeed, it is singular that one so 
often runs across Negro organizations 
in countries where you would assume 


there was no need for them. In Brazil ) 


I found several and while there | 
attended the first conference ever held 
in that country on the problems con- 
fronting colored people: that is to 
say, color discrimination, economical- 
ly and socially. In that vast land 
where over a quarter of the popula- 
tion is black and about two-thirds are 
what we would call colored in this 
country, there is definitely a color 


line. The whites deny this but Bn- 


zilian blacks, and the few American 
Negroes living there, cite many 1n- 
cidents to prove it. 

There are only 50,000 colored peo: 
ple in Uruguay but they also have an 
organization and are quite race con- 
scious. The overwhelming majority 
is in dire economic straits. Moreover, 
most of them live in certain districts. 
A day's walk through the business 
section of Montevideo revealed not a 
single Negro behind a counter of 
doing any skilled work. As far a 
that is concerned one can say the 
same thing about such Brazilian cities 
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as Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Sao 
Salvador de Bahia, Forteleza, Recife 
and Belem. 

In Peru the 27,000 Negroes are 
not as well off as they would be in 
Mississippi, and to a lesser extent one 
might say the same about the brethren 
in Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela, 
except that they are more politically 
potent. More so, indeed, than are the 
vast black millions in Brazil. 

I would not want to live perma- 
nently in any of those countries be- 
cause the people are of different cul- 
ture, and you have no idea how im- 
portant /bat is. The people are very 
clannish, class lines are rigidly drawn 
and it takes an awfully long time to 
be socially accepted. This is true in 
the case of white Americans and even 
more so in the case of black Ameri- 
cans. I know a fine American Negro 
woman who almost tearfully told me 
about the difficult time she had social- 
ly, not only because she was black but 
because she was a foreigner in Belem, 
Brazil, where really white people are 
in the minority. 

Moving north of the Amazon one 
finds colonies and islands where I 
could not belong to the better clubs 
where the important social life centers 
because I am too dark. In the French 
island of Martinique a highly educat- 
ed light brownskin man who had 
once served as magistrate in Paris told 
me that he had never heard of a white 
person in that island inviting a col- 
ored person to his home! The same 
story was told in Guadalupe. In the 
United States I have been invited to 
white people’s homes from Missis- 
sippi to Maine and Montana. There 
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is not as much division based on skin 
color in most parts of the United 
States as there is in many parts of the 
West Indies, including the Negro 
Republic of Haiti! The difficulties of 
American Negro social adjustment in 
Liberia are notorious. Just ask any- 
body who has been there. 

Another reason for preferring the 
United States is its political freedom. 
We are wont to sneer at our democ- 
racy but it functions smoothly and 
peacefully compared to the violence 
and bloodshed that characterizes po- 
litical life in Latin America where 
ruthless dictatorship alternates with 
crisis and confusion, in Western 
Europe where governments of splin- 
ter composition rise and fall season- 
ally, and in Eastern Europe where a 
modern version of slavery is now the 
rule. In Africa, of course, there is no 
political freedom at all. Such exist- 
ence is not to my liking. 

Talk of individual freedom is re- 
gard as a gag here by many, but when 
you compare this country with others 
you see that this freedom is some- 
thing real. You are not at the mercy 
of the bureaucracy here if you speak 
or write freely or out of turn. There 
is practically no free press outside 
the United States, Canada and West- 
ern Europe. And as total government 
spreads there will be less and less 
freedom of speech there because there 
can be no freedom without choice. 
When the government owns and con- 
trols everything, including jobs, edu- 
cation and information, there is no 
choice left. I want to stay in America 
because this is the last great bulwark 
of freedom in the modern world. 
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I want to stay here despite color 
discrimination and segregation. I 
have seen enough changes in my half 
century to know that many more are 
in the offing. I understand this coun- 
try and its people. I know their 
faults, but I also know their virtues 
loom larger. I can and have gotten 
along with them in all parts of the 
country. They are not as hidebound 
and impervious to change as the 
Europeans, Africans and Asiatics be- 


lad tall 


Ye 


College Formal: Renaissance Casino 


Golden Girl 
in a golden gown 
in a melody night 
in Harlem town 


and brown 
tall and wise 
college boy smart 
eyes in eyes 
the music wraps 
them both around 

in mellow magic 

of dancing sound 

till they’re the heart 
of the whole big town 
gold and brown 


Copyright, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., Publishers 
From the book, Montage Of A Dream Deferred, 1951 


cause they are not so throttled by 
hoary tradition and social stratifica. 
tion. As an individualist I prefer to 
live in a country where individualism 
is still respected and where class lines 
and snobbery are weaker than else. 
where. 

I want to stay here because I am 
convinced that here the great ideal 
of human brotherhood is likely to be 
realized far sooner than anywhere 
else I know. 


Langston Hughes 
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The postal employee who once embarrassed Washington 
by winning a Lincoln’s double contest is 
helping others to get a fair deal 


The Negro 
Who Looks Like Lincoln 


BY ALFRED E. SMITH 


YOU think you look like 
Abe Lincoln?’ asked The 
Daily News, Washington's 
Scripps-Howard tabloid, in January 
1940. “If you do,” it offered, 
“here's a chance to cash in on it.” 

Thomas P. Bomar read the invita- 
tion and laughed. All his life his 
friends had jokingly called him 
“Abe.” People along his route where 
he delivered mail in Augusta, Geor- 
gia, back in 1913 greeted him with, 
"Good morning Abe.” Fellow stu- 
dents in college and law school 
changed it but only to ‘Honest 
Abe” or “Brer’ Lincoln.” His 
mother-in-law, since the startled look 
when she first saw him, never called 
Bomar anything but ‘“‘Abe.”’ 

The Daily News and RKO-Keith’s 
Theater were offering a first prize of 
$25 and two choice reserved-seat 
tickets to the premiere of the film, 
Abe Lincoln In Illinois, to the per- 
son who looked most like Lincoln. 
"Just send in a snapshot,” begged 
the contest editor, 
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Tom Bomar laughed because he is 
colored. Everybody knew RKO- 
Keith's theater in Washington bars 
Negroes from its audiences. 

“Go on, send in your picture,” his 
friends of the National Alliance of 
Postal Employees, where he was na- 
tional secretary and legal adviser, 
urged him. When he wouldn't do it, 
G. N. T. Gray, then Alliance Wel- 
fare Director, took a photographer 
to Bomar’s home the night before 
the contest closed and_ personally 
mailed the picture to the paper. 

While the contest was being de- 
cided he was on his regular run as a 
railway mail clerk between Washing- 
ton and New York. When he re- 
turned on a Sunday all was excite- 
ment. His photo had been picked 
from among hundreds. He had won. 
The Daily News wanted an inter- 
view. There were plans to have his 
wife, Jeanette, appear at the pre- 
miere garbed as Mary Todd Lincoln. 

Amused and astounded, Bomar 
played along and delayed the inevita- 
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ble. 
tive offices in the swank Carleton 
Hotel for his tickets. He was spotted 


He called at the theater execu- 


immediately. ‘Come in Mister Lin- 
coln,”” greeted the receptionist. “You 
look more like Lincoln than does 
Raymond Massey who plays the film 
part. We knew you at once,” cried 
the happy staff. He was introduced 
all around and given his tickets. 

He stalled the paper but he knew 
they would find out before the pre- 
miere Monday evening. He laughed 
to think how confusion would suc- 
ceed effusion. 


Prize-Winning Picture of Thomas P. Bomar 


Monday evening, attired in state: 
ly Lincoln-black, replete to black 
string tie, he arrived at the theater, 
his pretty daughter on his arm. In: 
mediately he was confronted with 
decision as grave as some that 
plagued Lincoln. 

Militant Negro leaders of Wash: 
ington had a picket line in front of 
the theater. They were using this 
world premiere of the life of the 
Great Emancipator, to bring home to 
all that Washington in effect is not 
the Capitol of the Nation nor of the 
World but rather of the South. Ne 
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gro citizens could not enter a theater 
except in the Negro neighborhoods. 
Up and down they marched under 
the bright marquee, their picket signs 
flashing in the Hollywood flood- 
lights. 

“If I stay out,” thought Lincoln- 
Bomar, “it may be a good thing. 
We can say ‘Lincoln comes to life to 
fight Jim Crow in D. C.,’ or ‘Lin- 


.coln refuses to cross picket line.’ 


Just then Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
arrived. While the sidewalk greeter 
or “M.C.”’ with microphone in hand 
begged, “Won't you say a word to 
the radio audience, Mrs. Roosevelt,” 
she stood and read each of the picket 
signs. Then she did say a word, sev- 
eral words. She told a nation-wide 
audience about the shame of Wash- 
ington Jim Crow. To the relief of 
the theater management she finally, if 
reluctantly, crossed the picket line 
and went in, although she apologized 
in her column next day for doing so. 

“They were glad she went in,” 
thought Bomar-Lincoln, they 
know I am colored and they hope I 
will stay out. I'll go in.” 

In he went. Somehow the side- 
walk greeter managed not to see him. 
Inside there were whispers and 
glances but he and his daughter were 
ushered to their seats up front with 
the celebs. Those around his seat 
greeted him with a smile and a 
“Hello Mister Lincoln.” 

When the show got underway, 
each of the celebs was called up to 
the stage or asked to stand at his 
seat and take a bow in the spotlight. 

Bomar had been assured the day 
before at the theater offices that he 


would be called to the stage for the 
gtand presentation of his prize and 
his introduction to the theater and 
radio audiences. But somehow he 
was ‘‘overlooked.” He just sat there 
in plain sight, a lank pensive figure, 
his head bowed, wondering and wor- 
trying like Lincoln whether he had 
made the right decision. 

After the show, the audience went 
away wondering who had won the 
Lincoln-Double contest. 

Next day The Daily News had a 
little hard-to-find announcement. It 
stated merely that first place had 
been awarded Thomas P. Bomar, lo- 
cal attorney and post office mail 
clerk. It gave no address for him 
nor commented otherwise on_ his 
identity. Names of the second and 
third place winners were given with 
addresses. They were white. 

Bomar, following through, asked 
the paper about his prize money and 
told of his treatment at the theater. 
The paper expressed surprise and 
ventured the lame opinion that he 
must have been “overlooked.” He 
was told a check made out to Thom- 
as P. Bomar had been sent to the 
theater before the premiere. 

He called once again at the the- 
ater executive offices in the Carleton. 
This time there was no greeting, no 
handshaking, no requests for auto- 
graphs. Nobody looked up from a 
desk. The cashier handed him his 
prize money in cash. Nobody seemed 
to know anything about the “‘over- 
sight.” 

That was the end of the Lincoln- 
Double matter, the paper and the 
theater hoped. It wasn’t the end. 
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The Negro press spread it over front 
pages in banner headlines, sparing 
neither the red-faced paper nor the 
theater. Saturday Evening Post and 
“Friday”” magazines picked it up and 
spread it further. Practically every- 
body knew what happened when Abe 
Lincoln came back to Washington. 

Today, some 11 years later, Tom 
Bomar still looks like Lincoln. His 
friends still call him “Abe.’” So does 
his mother-in-law. He talks with 
a drawl like Lincoln but he insists it 
is merely his Southern accent—he 
was born in Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina. And he is still faced with de- 
cisions and problems as grave as some 
of those that plagued Abe. 

Like Abe Lincoln, Tom Bomar is 
an attorney. He passed the District 
of Columbia Bar with ease a whole 
year before he was graduated from 
Howard Law School. But also like 
the Great Emancipator, he found law 
practice slim pickings at first, and 
like him, had a more lucrative job 
sorting mail. (Lincoln sorted mail 
in the New Salem, Illinois post 
office. ) 

Bomar is now Assistant District 
Superintendent at Large, Postal 
Transportation Service. Under juris- 
diction of the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, he has an office in 
the Postoffice Department Building 
on Pennsylvania in Washington and 
is concerned with personnel relations 
policy and problems, as they relate 
to race in the Railway Mail Service 
(now known as Postal Transporta- 
tion Service). 

This important post was created in 
1923 at the demand of the militant 
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Alliance of Postal Em. 
ployees, which started as a service 
organization of Negro employees of 
the railway mail service who were 
denied membership in the white-only 
Railway Mail Association. It has 
been held successively by John D, 
Gainey, Emory A. Bryant and Sidney 
M. Jackson. When Jackson retired 
in 1946, Bomar was selected by offi- 
cials from among five names ap- 
proved by the Alliance. 

Testimonials and records indicate 
that Tom Bomar has filled the post 
with credit. Many a Negro employee 
faced with unfair dismissal or denial 
of promotion because of racial tra. 
dition and prejudice owes adjustment 
of his case to the Lincoln-like shrewd. 
ness of Tom Bomar. 

Typically, he looks at both sides. 
Once he told officials they were losing 
too many of the appeal cases before 
Civil Service. They invited him to 
handle the next one and try and do 
better. He did handle it in New 
Orleans, and the Civil Service Repre- 
sentative who heard the case was 
moved to say for the record that it 
was unusual for him to judge a case 
so efficiently handled. The Depatt- 
ment won the case. 

In 1948 he prepared for the Grad- 
uate School, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture a treatise on Personnel 
Relations Policy of the Railway Mail 
Service. In 1949, irked with the time 
wasted on wrangling in the average 
meeting of organizations, he pre 
pared a little booklet, A Brief Guide 
to Parliamentary Law. 

In 1946, when an insufficient nun- 
ber of requests were received by the 


National 
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Postofice Department for a George 
Washington Carver memorial stamp, 
he did a bit of private ‘‘interesting.”’ 
As a result Tuskegee and Howard 
Universities asked for the stamp and 
it was issued. First in line at the 
Tuskegee Post office to buy the first 
Carver stamp was, you guessed it, 
Tom Bomar. 

One of his happiest memories cen- 
ters around the fact he was chosen to 
accompany the Postmaster General 


Now Say Moo! 


and a few other top Postoffice offi- 
cials on the first flight of the new air 
post office planes in September, 1946, 
from Washington to Chicago. “I 
like progress and bold new steps,” 
he says. 

If you see a spare lank bespec- 
tacled figure with a briefcase, look- 
ing for all the world like Abe Lin- 
coln come back again and heading 
for your post office, chances are it 
will be Tom Bomar. 


THE THROAT SPECIALIST gazed in fascination at his new 
patient. He had seen massive women before, but none her equal. 
He studied her face, broad and calm, her ample bosom, her large, 
soft brown eyes—then he murmured absent-mindedly: “Open your 


mouth, please. 
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Now say ‘Moo!’” 


Coronet 
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THEY SHALL BE FREE by ALLAN K. CHALMERS (Doubleday $3). Twenty 
years after nine Alabama youths were arrested in a freight car and charged 
with the rape of two white girls to begin perhaps the most famous court 
trial involving Negroes since the Dred Scott case, one of the key figures in 
the Scottsboro defense has written an excellent history of the events that made 
a Dixie court a world forum. Southern-born Allan K. Chalmers headed the ; 
Scottsboro Defense Committee after the Communists virtually lost the case in 
their zeal to capitalize politically on the Scottsboro boys. Chalmers tells how 
white liberals rallied together with Negro organizations to make a successful 
fight to save the lives of the Scottsboro boys. It is an exciting and highly 
significant story that he tells today, one that has the advantage of looking 
back at the entire case in retrospect and examining the issues which made it 
so important as a milestone in the battle for civil rights in America. Today 
the case is finished, with all of the boys free but the memory of this crucial 
fight will be in history books for many, many years to come. Chalmers’ ac- 
count is not only valuable as a record of the case, but also as a dramatic 
presentation of one of the turning points in the struggle of American Negroes 
for full equality. 


THE LOVED AND THE LOST by Mortey CALLAGHAN (Macmillan $3). An [- 
insight into the bigotry that Negroes face in countries other than the United 
States is given in the strange but highly engrossing novel by popular Cana 
dian author, Morley Callaghan. His story of Peggy Sanderson who faces the 
frowns and contempt of whites because she befriends Negroes makes a sus- 
penseful story with all of the overtones of a murder mystery. Despite some 
occasional false notes in his approach to the racial theme, Callaghan is able 
to get across his blast against racial hate through the medium of a highly 
dramatic plot. The character of Peggy is one to be long remembered as a 
prototype of an increasing number of whites who grow up untouched by the 
virus of intolerance and who insist on living democracy in their personal lives. 


WASHINGTON CONFIDENTIAL by Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer (Crown 
$3). Two Hearst newspapermen who have made a career out of dishing out 
dirt to the public through newspaper columns have dipped deeply into the 
cesspool that evidently is their own minds to write a new book in their “Con- 
fidential” series. As in their other two volumes, they have saved their choicest 
epithets and vilest slanders in describing the Negro community in the nation’s 
capital. Basing most of their so-called disclosures on gossip and half-truths, 
they have gone all out once again in their smear job. Unfortunately, too many 
white readers will take for the gospel what they say about Negroes because 
both Lait and Mortimer are experts in the art of journalistic assassination. 
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WORLD SO WIDE by Sinciair Lewis (Random House $3). The final work 
of America’s foremost novelist, Sinclair Lewis, is not nearly up to the high 
standards of his by-now classic works such as Main Street, Babbitt, and 
Arrouswith. While occasionally displaying the wonderful sarcastic touches 
marking his earlier works that so accurately mirrored the pattern of American 
life. World So Wide too often reads like a pulp magazine love story. His 
story, oddly enough, has a plot not too dissimilar from a popular Hollywood 
movie of past months, September Affair, with its hero who falls in love with 
an intellectual girl in Florence, Italy, as part of an escape from ‘back home.” 

Even the finale with the young architect going back to America follows the 
same line as the movie. With all its faults nevertheless, World So Wide 
stands far and above most of the mediocre literature on the book shelves today 
and makes as good escapist reading as can be found in the current market. 


THE POLITICS OF MURDER by Josep BorNsTEIN (William Sloan $4.00). 
The story of politics since the beginning of the not-too-gentle art has been one 
of violence and murder whether one dates the art of politics back to Cain and 
Abel or Caesar and Brutus. In a new book, European journalist Joseph 
Bornstein brings the story up to date with a homicide history of the 20th 
Century. What with all the hectic political upheaval of our times, the 
homicide rate in the field of politics has indeed been high and Bornstein has 
much to work with, especially with regard to the murderous record of the 
disciples of Fascism and Communism. This new book is not billed as a 
murder mystery but many of its cases have circumstances much more be- 
wildering and much more bloody than the best of fiction. Perhaps the most 
interesting of these murders are those committed by the political extremes, by 
the Mussolini crowd who got rid of Giacomo Matteotti and the Communist 
assassins who finally succeeded in eliminating Leon Trotsky as well as wiping 
out some political doubters during the Soviet purge trials. 


HIS EYE IS ON THE SPARROW by Erie, Waters with CHARLES SAMUELS 
(Doubleday $3). As one of the most popular figures in show business for 
several decades, Ethel Waters has been much idolized but few have ever 
realized the sordid background from which she came. Now in her auto- 
biography, Miss Waters does not spare either herself or her audiences in 
relating the grim saga of an illegitimate girl who came up through the most 
hardened slum life to take her place as a foremost American actress. Hers is 
not a pretty story but rather than a reflection upon Miss Waters, it is an 
indictment of an America that condemns so many of its darker children to 
slum lives. There will be many who will insist that Miss Waters should not 
have told the whole story but right or wrong, there is no question but what 
her autobiography is one of the most vivid and dramatic to be written in years. 


BUILDING UP YOUR CONGREGATION by Wittarp A. PLEUTHNER (Wilcox 
& Follett $2.50). This new best-seller in religious field, contains dozens of 
tested ideas for increasing church attendance and increasing church support. 
Proved business-building plans are adapted for use by any church of any 
size, described and illustrated in easy how-to-do-it steps. Plan-sheets at end 
of chapters enable the reader to start right in carrying out the practical con- 
gregation-building ideas. The book is enthusiastically endorsed by Baptist, 
Methodist, Episcopal, and Presbyterian leaders for use of lay workers, Board 
members and the clergy. 
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Joe Louis earned millions, 
but never had anything 
except the illusion of wealth 


THE CHAMP 
WHO WAS BORN TOO LATE 


BY DAN PARKER 
Reprinted from American Weekly 


T USED to be said of prize ring 
immortals who performed before 
the era of the large purse, that 

they were born too soon. Joe Louis 
is the first of pugilism’s elect who 
arrived on the scene too late. No 
prize fighter ever earned more in 
the ring than the Brown Bomber 
and no heavyweight champion ever 
retired with less. Where all chal- 
lengers failed, Taxes laid Joe flatter 
than any of his knockout victims. 

Louis, who retired with nary a 

defeat as champion and hardly a 
nickel, now is back, due to fight for 
purses he must consider small change 
and which he owes the government 
even before he earns them. The box- 
ing racket, which has no more con- 
science than a hit and run driver, is 
ready to squeeze the last pitiful dimes 
out of Joe's earning power by exhib- 
iting him against nondescript oppo- 
nents. 

Modern prize ring earnings look 

big until one begins to break them 
down. Theoretically Joe earned $4,- 
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294,852, up to and _ including his 
September bout with Ezzard Charles, | 
the man who won his title after Joe | 


abdicated in 1949. Actually, Joe had 
to surrender half of that money be 


fore laying a finger on it. His vari- | 
ous managers and piece men took | 


50 per cent. What was left, the tax 
men nicked. However, even if Louis 
had been the champion in the en 
before high taxes, he would have 
been doomed to finish in the red. 
It would have taken him longer 
to get rid of his wad and he would 
have had more fun doing it but his 


innate prodigality eventually would F 


have led him to the same ending. 
Joe never learned the value of 


dollar. Everything he handled turned | 


into red ink. 

The Bomber had Jack Dempsey, 
Gene Tunney and even Jack Sharkey 
to point the right way for him and 
he could have profited by the mis 
fortune of Primo Carnera who hud 


traveled the same rocky road as him f 


self a decade earlier. But it is a com 
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Joe Louis and one of his enterprises 


mon human failing not to profit by 
the experiences of others. Somehow 
we always think it can’t happen to us, 
until it does. But Joe didn’t seem 
to learn even the hard way. 

Dempsey piled up a fortune in 
the comparatively low tax era after 
World War I. Jack was always 
smart enough to use others instead 
of letting himself be used. Anyone 
who tried to promote the Manassa 
Mauler wound up finding himself 
being promoted. He put up his name 
and the promoters put up the money. 
When the profits ceased, Jack moved 
on to new fields. His earnings up 
to the present are estimated at $5,- 
750,000, of which over half has been 
collected since he quit the ring. The 
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name of Dempsey was a potent box 
office draw even when he was a ref- 
eree. Radio, television and lectures 
have brought him a steady income, 
year after year. 

Tunney, whose $990,000 share of 
the record $2,658,660 gate for his 
second bout with Dempsey at Sol- 
diers Field, Chicago, in 1927, was 
the biggest purse ever collected by a 
prize fighter, was able to keep most 
of it. Gene’s earnings in other bouts, 
including the first affair with Demp- 
sey and his farewell appearance 
against Tom Heeney in which he col- 
lected a guarantee of $520,000, made 
Gene a millionaire. 

Jack Sharkey, whose ring earnings 
were comparatively modest, made 
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shrewd use of them and is set com- 
fortably for life. 

Carnera, who made several mil- 
lions in the ring and wound up 
without a nickel of the money, has 
recouped his fortunes on the wres- 
tling mat and is now well off. 

From the start, Louis seemed fated 
to sink in poor investments whatever 
money his managers and the tax col- 
lector left him. First there was a 
country club in Michigan. As an 
investment, it was a gilded brick. 
Next, he bought apartment houses in 
Detroit and Chicago. Eventually, 
Marva Trotter, who married and di- 
vorced him twice, took over the Chi- 
cago apartments. Joe put some money 
in a Chicago automotive school which 
made him a philanthropist rather than 
a financier. The Joe Louis Punch, a 
grape drink, fizzled out because Joe 
autographed all the labels and pur- 
chasers kept the bottles for souvenirs 
instead of returning them, thus eating 
up the profits. 

Next Joe invested money in a 
brewery which, an investigation re- 
vealed was run by the remnants of 
the Capone mob. 

Joe became a soft touch for the 
dames in recent years. Fair weather 
friends were always able to tap Joe 
for one-way loans. His scale of liv- 
ing mounted as his earnings grew 
and, like the grasshopper, he had 
no thought for the morrow. 

In 1941, the year before he en- 
tered the Army, Louis earned $471,- 
892.86. This was high for him up to 
then, although he had had two other 
$400,000 years. With a fine patriotic 
gesture, Joe donated $47,100.94 out 
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of a $65,200 purse won in his bout 
with Buddy Baer, in 1942, to the 
Navy Relief Society. The same year 
he fought Abe Simon for Army Re. 
lief, donating $36,146 out of a purse 
of $45,882 to the cause. 

Louis spent four years in the sery- 
ice and naturally couldn't pay his 
income taxes for 1941 out of his 
sergeant’s pay. His first fight, after 
returning to civilian life, with Billy 
Conn at Yankee Stadium, earned him 
$625,916.44, his largest purse. But 
by this time, taxes were so steep that 
Joe found himself waging a losing 
battle against red ink. 

Each succeeding bout added to the 
back log of unpaid taxes. Creditors 
harassed and tax collectors hounded 
him. On that sad evening last Sep. 
tember when Ezzard Charles gave him 
a bad beating before a small house, 
three process servers broke into his 
dressing room as he sat, bruised, 
bleeding and heartsick, and slapped 
him with papers in law suits. 

Harassed on all sides, Joe vowed 
that night he would never don a 
glove again. But a weck later, the 
International Boxing Club convinced 
him he didn’t mean it. And so, the 
greatest heavyweight champion of 
this era and probably of all time is 
now expected to battle it out for his 
beans. 

Verily, Joe Louis was born after 
his time: Although he earned mil 
lions, he really never had anything 
but the illusion of wealth and seems 
fated to return to the poverty from 
which he sprang. 


Copyright, The American Weekly 
(December 24, 1950) 
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A young southerner tells how white children 
are trained in the principles and _ practices 


of race prejudice and segregation 


WHITE BOY 
IN GEORGIA 


BY JAMES W. LARGEN 
Reprinted from The Survey 


OST recent books about the 
race situation in the South 
have been written from the 

standpoint of the Negro minority, 
and described the bad effects of the 
caste system on this group. Richard 
Wright and W. E. B. DuBois, for 
instance, have shown vividly what it 
means to grow up as a Negro in the 
United States. But what are the re- 
sults of this same situation on white 
people? I am not referring to the 
“po’ whites” described by William 
Faulkner and Erskine Caldwell, but 
the average respected members of the 
white community. Here the effects 
are not so obvious. It is less easy to 
discover what it does to a human be- 
ing to grow up in an environment 
which impresses on him the fact that 
by God’s will he is a racially superior 
being. Many southern whites give 


JAMES W. LARGEN, a Georgian who 
took his college degree in his native South, 
served in the army during World War II, 
and now is studying for his Master's de- 
gtee in social science at New York Uni- 
versity, preparatory to teaching. 
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the impression of being completely 
convinced that this is the case. On 
close acquaintance, however, it may 
be found that the feeling is not com- 
pletely honest. There is a doubt 
lurking within many racially superior 
southerners which sometimes ex- 
presses itself in self-conscious con- 
tradictions. For example, as pointed 
out by Gunnar Myrdal, a white south- 
erner can explain the suppression of 
the Negroes by saying that they are 
satisfied with their status, then, in the 
next sentence he can proceed to ex- 
plain that suppression is necessary 
because Negroes have a deep rooted 
craving to be like white people. 

My own childhood and youth illus- 
trate how race attitudes are developed 
in a white middle class family in the 
Deep South. Of course, any study 
of a single family brings out factors 
which distinguish that family from 
the “typical.” In my case, my ma- 
ternal grandmother lived in our house 
until she died, when I was nine 
years old, and my father died the 
same year. 
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My father was a salesman whose 
territory covered several southeastern 
states. He had a good income, and 
belonged to the Masons and to vari- 
ous business organizations. We were 
members of the First Methodist 
Church South of the little town near 
Atlanta in which we lived. My 
mother taught in the Sunday school, 
and we attended church and Sunday 
school regularly. 

My mother was born on a Georgia 
farm, but her family moved to At- 
lanta during her childhood, and she 
was educated in Atlanta public ele- 
mentary and high schools. Father 
was born on a tenant farm in western 
Tennessee. Seven years of school 
was the extent of his education ex- 
cept for some evening classes after 
his marriage. After working a few 
years on his father’s farm, he left 
home and found employment in sev- 
eral Alabama towns before landing 
in Atlanta and finally obtaining a 
job there, first as pipe fitter, then 
draftsman, and finally salesman—an 
occupation for which he was well 
suited. 

Both my parents had the race-con- 
scious view of white, farm-reared 
southerners. - In my mother it was 
intensified by the fact that her father 
fought in the ‘War Between the 
States,” as it was always referred to. 
All through her childhood she had 
heard tales of Sherman’s march 
through Georgia and of her father’s 
fight against the “Yankees.” Her 
family’s removal to Atlanta after the 
Civil War and the poverty in which 
they lived was blamed directly on 
“Niggers and Yankees.” 
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A white child’s attitude towards 
Negroes begins to develop very early 
in the South. Among my earliest 
emotional memories are feelings of 
hatred toward Negroes. In my home 
there was no doubt that they were all 
poor, lazy, stupid, immoral, dirty, and 
so on—because of something inher. 
ently wrong in the colored race. No 
one in my home ever wondered 
whether the conditions under which 
Negroes lived in our community had 
any effect on their position in life, 
Factors which may have contributed 
to their condition were ignored or 
unknown—all faults came from with. 
in. 

There was always a vague feeling 
of fear which was transmitted to me 
through hearing warnings about lock- 
ing doors at night, since there were 
bad “‘Niggers’” about. This was be- 
fore the day of the burglar bars to 
be found on the windows of many 
Atlanta homes today. These heavy 
steel bars are placed over the window 
openings and in some cases made 
into swinging doors, often giving a 
house the appearance of a jail. Their 
popularity is due to the southern 
white’s fear of the Negro, but a mu- 
tual fear is shared by the Negroes, 
and colored people are among the 
best customers for these burglar bars. 

The forming of my attitude toward 
Negroes was done both deliberately 
and unconsciously. The Ku Klux 
Klan used to dress in robes and po- 
rade in automobiles down the street 
behind our house and on into the 
segregated colored section, always t¢- 
ferred to as “Nigger town.” This 
parade took place every year. The 
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cars would pass slowly through the 
narrow, crooked, unpaved, red clay 
gulleys of the Negro community as a 
warning that ‘White supremacy still 
rules.” 

I listened to tales about Negro 
cowardice and how, in a fight, all a 
white man had to do to vanquish his 
Negro opponent was to kick his shins. 
[also listened to the police chief tell- 
ing of his Saturday night raids in 
“Nigger town,” where he would 
sometimes find several men and wom- 
en lying on a dance hall floor “cut 
up” with razors. I accepted every- 
thing he said as being absolutely true 
and had no doubt as to his bravery 
and his ability to handle any six 
bloodthirsty Negro men armed with 
razors a foot long. Invariably, some 
bystander, listening admiringly to 
such accounts, would remark upon 


the daring of Negroes when fighting 
among their own people as contrasted 
with their cowardice when fighting 


whites. No one was ever so indis- 
creet as to sugest that the fear of mob 
punishment, an ever-present threat to 
any Negro rash enough to fight with 
a white man and whip him, might 
have had its effect. 

Once a truckload of Negroes was 
involved in an accident on the high- 
way outside my home town. A car 
had run into the rear of the truck 
where several colored men had been 
sitting with their legs hanging out. 
These men were badly mangled and 
ctushed. The truck stopped and the 
seriously injured were laid out on the 
side of the road, while friends ap- 
plied tourniquets and did what they 
could te ease the pain. A call was 
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sent to the nearest town for ambu- 
lances. But when the ambulances ar- 
rived, the interns and attendants re- 
fused to allow the men to be trans- 
ported to the hospital—‘white” am- 
bulances could not be used for Ne- 
groes. When finally ‘Negro’ ambu- 
lances were sent out from Atlanta, 
15 or 20 miles away, they arrived too 
late to prevent the death of at least 
one man. This was one of the few 
times that I heard anyone criticize the 
segregation policy. The feeling was 
that in such an emergency the bars 
should be lifted just enough to get 
seriously injured men to the hospital. 

One of my first memories is of 
Morgan, the young nephew of Bess, 
our colored cook. Every night he 
came to walk home with Bess. He 
would sit in the kitchen near the 
stove, and Bess would give him his 
supper. I remember my amazement 
at the appearance and feel of the 
boy's close cropped hair. I would 
run my hands over his head and ask 
him why his hair was so short and 
why it felt so different from my own. 
He never failed to give me a good- 
natured answer, and I liked him very 
much. 

Bess was sending Morgan to 
school, and she also supported her 
mother on the $3 a week which my 
mother paid her. For this wage she 
not only prepared three meals, but | 
did the laundry, tended the children, 
cleaned the house and, in general, 
took over all the functions ordinarily 
handled by an able-bodied wife and 
mother. Since she arrived in the 
mornings before seven in order to 
cook breakfast, she worked 12 to 13 
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hours a day to earn her pay. Bess 
stayed with us from as far back as 
I can remember until I was seven or 
eight years old. 

The contrast between Bess’s house 
and our own impressed me very 
much. Her house stood on a dusty 
road in “Nigger town,’’ among other 
similar shacks, all erected by a white 
contractor for less than $500 apiece. 
The inhabitants rented the houses, 
since few of them were financially 
able to purchase one of these poor 
dwellings, and the contractor enjoyed 
a steady source of income. Bess’s 
house, like its neighbors, had never 
had an outside coat of paint. The 
front steps were broken and the 
porch had missing planks through 
which one could see a pig and chick- 
ens hiding from the scorching Geor- 
gia sun. Inside the front door was 
the combination bedroom, living 
room, and kitchen. Besides the dou- 
ble bed, there was an old, battered 
bureau with a picture of Bess’s broth- 
er, in his World War uniform, his 
face just a blur in the photograph. 
A few rickety kitchen chairs leaned 


haphazardly around the room, and. 


there was one wooden rocker. The 
floor was of rough pine with no rugs. 
A calendar hung upon one of the 
dingy walls, which were papered with 
the Atlanta Journal and the Atlanta 
Gonstitution, our two leading news- 
papers. At the back of the room 


was a wood-burning cook stove. The 
heat in this room was terrific in the 
summer months, with the sun burn- 
ing on the roof above, and the cook 
stove burning within. 

Contrasting Bess’s home with our 
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own large, two-story house, I could 
not understand why she continued to 
live there, and I asked her repeatedly 
why she didn’t come and live with 
us. I pestered my mother with the 
same question without getting a sat- 
isfactory answer. Finally my grand- 
mother explained to me that ‘‘Nig- 
gers don’t live like white people, and 
Bess would never be happy living in 
a house like ours.’ Thus, I was 
taught that happiness means some- 
thing different to Negroes like Bess 
than to white people like me. 

My grandmother assumed the task 
of bringing me up, as my mother 
often had to help in some of the side- 
lines, such as a pressing club and a 
roadside eating place, in which my 
father invested from time to time. 
His traveling sales job kept him away 
from home a great deal and someone 
had to manage these other enter- 
prises during his absence. Grand- 
mother had her own ideas about rais- 
ing children. One of the corner- 
stones of her theory was a firm belief 
in daily whippings. These were ad- 
ministered with a peachtree switch 
broken off the trees in our backyard. 
Every day she applied the thin sting- 
ing switch to my bare legs with ob- 
vious relish while I screamed with 
pain and anger. 

Looking back on those days, and 
knowing something of the old wom- 
an’s past, I understand now why she 
felt compelled to inflict punishment 
so frequently. She was born in mid- 
dle Georgia in 1844, and her life 
until the Civil War was evidently 
happy. Her family was not wealthy, 
but they owned a few slaves and 
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they had a pleasant home. With a 
young Negro girl to wait on her, she 
was not required to do anything for 
herself. Her mother had died while 
she was a young child, and since her 
father did not remarry, she had a 
great deal of freedom from parental 
restriction. With the war, her life 
of ease was over. After marrying 
and spending some discouraging years 
on various farms, she and her hus- 
band moved to Atlanta and opened 
a boarding house. My grandmother 
hated cooking because she felt it was 
“Niggers’ work,” but she was forced 
to cook for the boarders in order to 
support her family. My grandfather 
managed to get part time jobs now 
and then, but he was never able to 
adjust himself to the city. 

With the boarding house and her 
family of eight children, life for 
grandmother was completely changed 
from her girlhood days. Then her 
family had been well known and re- 
spected members of the community, 
while in Atlanta they were just an- 
other family of ‘‘po’ whites.” So 
far as she was concerned, “‘Niggers”’ 
and ‘“Yankees’’ were directly to blame 
for her dreary adult life. She never 
changed her views about either and 
her hatred for both was expressed 
frequently in my presence. 

Grandmother was an old-fashioned 
Methodist, and she had very definite 
ideas about good and evil. I listened 
to her read from the Bible as soon 
as I was able to understand the Eng- 
lish language. The Bible stories were 
as “real” to her as were the daily 
happenings around us, and she made 
them real to me, also. Some of these 
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stories were a little difficult to recon- 
cile with her feelings of hate toward 
Negroes, but she never thought it 
illogical for a ‘“‘good Christian” to 
hate and despise other human beings 
as she did. 

Grandmother told many tales about 
the old days in the South when 
“Yankees stayed ‘up North’”’ and 
“Niggers stayed in their place.” 
Sherman’s march through Georgia 
and the evil deeds of the Yankee sol- 
diers were rehearsed over and over. 
She took me to church with her and 
we prayed, sang hymns, and listened 
to the minister give forth his own 
brand of “hell fire and damnation” 
wrapped up in “brotherly love.” Our 
minister sometimes stated from the 
pulpit that everyone must go to 
church in order to be saved, but his 
Negro cook stayed all through church 
time in the minister's kitchen pre- 
paring the Sunday dinner. Of course, 
I knew the preacher didn’t mean Ne- 
groes when he spoke of everyone 
attending church, but somehow it 
didn’t seem just right. I could never 
get a satisfactory answer from any- 
one to any of these perplexing prob- 
lems since no one else ever seemed 
to sense any contradictions. The an- 
swer usually conveyed the impression 
that it wasn't right to have such 
doubts and I should accept things 
and stop worrying about them. 

A thought that never occurred to 
me as a child was the fact that there 
are different classes within the Ne- 
gro group. All Negroes were lumped 
together as being low and degraded. 
I don't remember ever hearing an 
intelligent discussion in my home, in 
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school, or in church about the reasons 
for the southern Negroes’ position in 
life. My family and associates ap- 
parently accepted the stereotype an- 
swers to the problems caused by caste 
restrictions in the South. Hearing 
nothing to the contrary, I, like most 
southern white children, grew up ac- 
cepting the group opinions held by 
my adult world, though I harbored 
a few grave doubts of my own. 

My father did not have as great 
an effect on my thinking and atti- 
tudes as did my grandmother and 
my mother. However, his influence 
was not entirely unnoticed. He had 
a hearty, aggressive attitude toward 
life, which helped him in his rise 
from a Tennessee tenant farm to a 
fairly substantial position. He often 
instructed me to “fight anybody who 
picks on you even if he’s twice as 
big as Dr. Bates [our druggist, a 
man over six feet tall and weighing 
some 200 pounds}. If you get a lick- 
ing, I'll give you another one when 
you get home.” I never stopped to 
wonder how he was going to tind out 
whether I got a licking or not. I 
just assumed that he had some way 
of determining that point and that I 
had better not get licked. 

To make certain that we could 
protect ourselves, my father bought 
miniature boxing gloves for my 
brother and me and taught us some- 
thing of the art of boxing. He got 
a lot of fun out of watching us fight. 
The gloves went along on our visits 
to his relatives in Tennessee, and we 
fought with our cousins as well as 
between ourselves. I was not natu- 
rally an aggressive child and I dis- 
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liked these exhibitions, but since my 
father told me to fight, I fought. | 
even began to derive pleasure from 
fights, provided I was the victor. On 
the whole, I do not think these at- 
tempts to make a fighter out of me 
had the effect my father intended. 
Actually, I avoided fights unless | 
was pretty certain that I could win. 
This made me somewhat of a bully 
towards younger and weaker boys, 
especially my brother. 

This artificial aggressiveness also 
affected our attitudes toward Negroes. 
In company with the two boys next 
door, my brother and I began to take 
it upon ourselves to make the Ne- 
grocs “keep their place.” This is 
common among southern white chil- 
dren as well as among their elders. 
If we four boys discovered Negroes 
walking on the sidewalk in front of 
our homes, we would shout at them 
to get on the other side of the street, 
the side we considered to be for their 
use. Sometimes we would corner a 
lone Negro boy and try to provoke 
him into a fight. We were rather 
daring so long as we were in a group 
in the white section of town. The sit- 
uation was reversed when we went 
into the woods to play or to hunt 
arrowheads. To reach the woods, it 
was necessary to go through “Nigger 
town.’ Here we had to run the gant- 
let of Negro gangs who “‘rocked” us 
all the way through “their’’ town. 

Once I was caught by a gang of 
Negro boys while alone in the woods. 
One of the boys picked up a jagged 
rock and standing about 15 feet away 
threw it at my head with all his 
strength. I ducked, and the rock 
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hissed past my ear. The look of hate 
on his face just before hurling the 
rock expressed all the pent-up resent- 
ment which he felt toward white peo- 
ple, and I knew he meant to kill me. 
All the cowardly, mean acts which 
my gang and I had ever committed 
toward Negroes welled up in my 
thoughts and “the fear of God was 
in me.” I leaped from the ground 
where I had flung myself, broke be- 
tween two of the boys and ran home 
more swiftly than ever I ran before 
or since. For days I was afraid to go 
into the woods. 

Every year my grandparents in Ten- 
nessee had a family reunion to which 
all their children, grandchildren, and 
relatives from several counties were 
invited. A few outlanders like our- 
selves would show up, too. My father 
always arranged his vacation so that 
we would not miss this family gath- 
ering. 

The food was spread out on long 
tables under the trees, and the 75 to 
100 members of the clan would be- 
gin to ‘clean up.” After dinner the 
men would gather together, to remi- 
nisce about the happenings of long 
ago when they were young people on 
Tennessee farms. We children would 
duster on the outskirts and listen to 
these tales. One of my favorite 
uncles, who had farmed in Georgia 
at one time, had a story which he 
told every year. In the particular 
Georgia county where he had lived, 
the Negro tenants were forced to 
address white mules by the term ‘Mr. 
Mule.” He always got a big laugh 
out of an appreciative audience as 
he acted out the part of a Negro 
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plowing a field and addressing his 
mule as Mule.” Any deroga- 
tory story about a Negro could get 
a laugh from an audience of Tennes- 
see or Georgia farmers. Negroes and 
mules were often associated in these 
stories, with the mule usually excel- 
ling in mental dexterity. 

My caste training continued as I 
grew older and entered high school. 
On one occasion I got on a bus with 
another boy. The bus was crowded, 
except for two seats at the rear, each 
occupied by a Negro man. My friend, 
not liking the idea of standing while 
Negroes were seated, decided that 
we should do something about the 
situation. His solution was simple 
and direct. We were to go to the 
back of the bus and demand that one 
Negro get up and let us be seated. 
I held back, pointing out that the 
person we were to oust was a big, 
husky man while we were a couple 
of school kids. This seemed stupid 
reasoning to him, because we were 
white and the man was colored, but 
since I lacked the courage to back 
him up he decided not to attempt 
the ouster and spent the rest of the 
trip muttering about ‘damn Niggers 
who don’t know how to keep their 
place.” 

On Friday afternoons and Satur- 
days I got a job in a grocery store. 
Here I discovered at first hand the 
grocery clerks’ method of dealing 
with Negro customers. The clerks 
refused to wait on a Negro as long 
as a white customer was in the store. 
If a Negro was waiting his turn and 
a white man or woman came in, the 
Negro had to stand aside until the 
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new arrival had been served. For 
some reason, I decided one Saturday 
morning to take everyone in turn, re- 
gardless of color. The manager saw 
what I was doing, but he waited until 
later to get his revenge. That after- 
noon he picked out a little colored 
boy who often hung around the 
store, gave him some penny candy, 
and told him to go up to me and call 
me “daddy.” It was a “joke” that 
caused me embarrassment for a long 
time. 

While visiting an aunt and uncle 
who lived in a small town near At- 
lanta, I had another view of the 
traditional southern belief in the stu- 
pidity of Negroes. This family em- 
ployed a little colored boy to do odd 
jobs around the house and yard. One 
morning my aunt shouted to him 
from the dining room, ‘Watch the 
biscuits in the stove.” He was sit- 
ting in front of the kitchen stove at 
the time warming his hands, so he 
continued to sit there facing the oven. 
My aunt came into the kitchen after 
a few minutes and began to “cuss 
him out’ for being so stupid as to 
take her command literally. She 
hadn't intended him actually to sit 
down and watch the biscuits, but to 
stop his work now and then and look 
at them. His protests that he had 
finished his work and was just warm- 
ing his hands while he waited for 
breakfast were of no use. She called 
my uncle into the kitchen to look at 
“this dumb Nigger” and how he 
“watched the biscuits.” 

On another occasion, several of my 
cousins and I were driving on a lone- 
ly mountain road when we came up- 
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on a colored youth walking along by 
himself. The driver, who was about 
17, stopped the car and asked the 
boy if he wanted a ride. He jumped 
on the running board and we took 
off. The driver increased the speed 
when we hit a straight stretch of 
road and suddenly swerved the car 
to the left, so that the boy hanging 
onto the opposite side of the car 
almost lost his grip. His feet were 
jerked from the running board and 
he just managed to pull himself back. 
Since we were speeding at between 
50 and 60 miles an hour, he would 
have been killed or seriously injured 
if he had fallen off. Everyone in the 
car got a big kick out of this, and 
no one seemed to worry about the 
safety of the young Negro. He was 
badly frightened and begged my 
cousin to stop the car and let him 
off. His request was refused but we 
soon had to check our speed because 
of a slow moving vehicle in front of 
us and the boy jumped off, thankful 
to escape uninjured from his white 
“benefactors.” 

These incidents from my childhood 
and youth which contributed to my 
caste training are, I think, fairly typi- 
cal of what shapes personalities in 
many white middle class homes in the 
South. In my home I began early 
to accept the belief that being white 
made me a superior being. My point 
of view toward all Negroes was based 
on the treatment of our cook by my 
family, and by the attitudes and con- 
versation of my family and _play- 
mates. 

Further, I was brought up under 
the teaching of an “old style’’ Prot- 
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estant religion with its strong beliet 
in “right” and ‘“‘wrong.” Swift pun- 
ishment with no explanation was 
often administered for any deviation 
from the accepted rules for a child’s 
behavior. This built up resentment 
within me because often I was un- 
able to see any connection between 
what I had done and the punishment 
I received. Since my training had 
taught me to show respect to white 
adults, I was unable to express my 
resentment toward the grown-up 
members of the family. However, 
there had been no attempt to instill 
in me a similar respect toward Ne- 
groes. In fact, all that I saw and 
heard established an attitude just the 
opposite of respect toward shem. 
This lack of respect and the corre- 
sponding absence of any fear of con- 
sequences caused me to vent my 
accumulated resentments on the Ne- 
gtoes with whom I came in contact. 
To make this easier, the stamp of 
approval was actually put on aggres- 
sion toward Negroes. This was not 
always expressed, but silence in the 
face of rudeness and even violence 
impressed me with the fact that there 
was nothing to fear because of such 
behavior. Thus in the white southern 
child a pattern of aggression toward 
Negroes is shaped and when he be- 
comes an adult this attitude is a part 
of his personality. 


Relatively few persons reared un- 
der the influences of a conservative 
middle class white southern family, 
who continue to live in the social set- 
up of the South, are able to rid them- 
selves of the belief in their own 
racial superiority. Even if one doubts 
the truth of these convictions, the 
social pressure is usually too great 
for even a potential liberal to go 
counter to the group opinion. Lillian 
Smith of Clayton, Georgia, and 
Judge J. W. Waring of Charleston. 
South Carolina, are examples of lib- 
eral southerners who over- 
stepped the caste restrictions to a cer- 
tain extent. My understanding is that 
both these distinguished southerners 
are ostracized by many of their for- 
mer friends. These two individuals 
happen to be financially secure— 
they are not threatened by loss of 
income because of their break with 
custom and tradition. But for the 
average southern liberal the economic 
problem assumes an importance 
which cannot be disregarded. He is 
apt to force into the back of his mind 
any doubts about things as they are 
and to accept the prevailing view. It 
is much easier to live anywhere if 
one goes along with the majority. 
This is especially true in the South 
where virtually all agencies seem bent 
on preserving the caste stalus quo. 


Copyright, The Survey (February, 1951) 
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U. S. THOMPSON 


E WAS “Mr. Florence Mills” 
during the immediate years 
after 1922 when the shapely 

and talented female musical star was 
at her greatest heights on Broadway 
in shows like Shuffle Along, Black- 
birds of 1926 and Dixie to Broadway. 
It was his sincere inspiration mainly 
that helped her to make such a huge 
success of the break she got as the first 
Negro woman to have her name fea- 
tured in lights on marquees along the 
Great White Way. He was with her 
when she died prematurely in 1927. 
Ever since then, he has been widely 
recognized as the husband of the late 
Flo Mills. But that is not the only 
reason why the name of U. S. Thomp- 
son should be remembered today. For, 
years before he became wed to the 
popular woman entertainer, he had 
earned for himself a handsome repu- 
tation as the world’s outstanding ex- 
ponent of the acrobatic dance. Un- 
believably swift in his routine, the 
clever, little Arkansas-born hoofer 
was often billed on theater and night 
club circuits as the “fleet of feet.” 
No dancer before Thompson came 
into show business in 1904 or since 
he retired from the trade some 11 
years ago has been able to excel him 
for speed and execution of the rhyth- 
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mical dance. Even now, though he is 
principally concerned with the duties 
of his real estate business in Los An- 
geles, he can still tap out a neat beat 
on the boards. 

U. S. (real name is Ulysses, the 
““S” was just added because it looked 
good on marquees) will perhaps be 
remembered among show folk as long 
as his style of dancing is in vogue. 
Also he is likely to always be en- 
deared to a great many old-timers 
who still recall how he, bedecked in 
derby and tailored dancing suit with 
satin lapels, used to lay audiences in 
the aisles with his uncanny hoofing. 

He worked single mostly but did 
at times, when required by show 
scripts, team up with dancers like 
Willie Covan and Arthur Bryson to 
form a duo. Paired with Covan, they 
were one of the first few acts to play 
New York’s Palace Theater back in 
the early 1900’s when the house was 
recognized as the “mecca of show 
business.” 

Thompson went a long way fora 
boy who started in the game as a bot: 
tle washer in a minstrel company at 
the turn of this century. During his 
career before the footlights, he per- 
formed with all kinds of troupes from 
medicine shows and street carnivals to 
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three-ring circuses and _ big-time 
vaudeville. He had his own stage 
show under a Ringling Brothers’ tent 
back in 1915. Two years later on a 
major vaudeville circuit with a sing- 
ing-dancing-comedy act, called ‘The 
Tennessee Ten,” he met Flo Mills. 
They were married four years later. 
Oddly, Thompson never did any- 
thing really big on the stage with his 
illustrious wife. Best remembered 
were some sprightly dance scenes they 
did together in Dixie to Broadway, 
the red-hot musical hit which was 
produced and directed by her business 
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manager, the great Lew Leslie. 

Since the death of Flo, 24 years 
ago, Thompson has been wed twice— 
both times to doctors. The first was 
Dr. Sepora S. Turner in 1936. That 
marriage was culminated in the same 
year in the same manner as was his 
ties to Flo—by death. He is now mar- 
ried to Dr. Gertrude Curtis, formerly 
of New York City who was a den- 
tist until her recent retirement. They 
live modestly in a comfortable, Span- 
ish-type home on Los Angeles’ 
fashionable west side. 

He retired from dancing in 1940. 
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After the funeral of his friend, Buck Manos, 


Little Nooley, the trumpet player. 
was one lost soul 


Little Nooley’s Blues 


BY FREEMAN PHILLIPS 


Reprinted from American Mercury 


UCK MANOS used to say, 


“Man, this here’s the kind of 
cat that likes his women big and 
his music lively. I been like that since 
the day I was born and that’s how 
I'm gonna be 'till I die. I'm gonna 
have the biggest funeral you ever did 


see, with 16 high steppin’ mamas 
a-leadin’ the parade down State 
Street, and a Dixie band jammin’ 
along right behind... . And me, 
I'll set up in that old pine box, and 
blow me a mess of tailgate trombone 
right along with ‘em—’’ 

Little Nooley Jackson, the trumpet 
player, was remembering that as he 
watched them lower Buck Manos into 
the ground, and nothing seemed to 
be right at all. First there was Buck, 
blowing his big raucous trombone just 
like always, his face red, his cheeks 
puffed out, rocking back and forth 
in his chair with the beat. And then, 
after the job he goes chasing uptown 
after some mama and the next thing 
you know he steps out into the street 
in front of a car and he’s dead. 

And now there was just the man 
reading from his little book, hurrying 
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it up maybe because it was cold and 
gray out there at 9:30 in the morning 
with the wind blowing in off the 
river, 

And Buck’s old woman, shivering 
a little in her thin fur coat, her face 
pinched with that angry look she 
always had, like she was still sore at 
Buck for marrying her in the first 
place, and for being a trombone man 
instead of, maybe, a grocery clerk, and 
for going off and getting himself 
killed, leaving her all the grief and 
expense. She wept a little in a thin, 
fretful way, looking past the little 
group of jazz men, not seeing them, 
sore at them too, like she maybe still 
was at Buck. 

Nooley, in a gray overcoat and the 
old tuxedo that was his work uniform, 
stood a little apart from the rest, lean- 
ing wearily against the iron fence that 
separated the cemetery from the rest 
of the world. He hadn't been to bed 
yet, the job didn’t end until four. 
And there was no fire left in him 
from the gin he'd drunk during the 
night, only a vague, tired sadness and 
a rubbery feeling in his knees. 
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The service was over quickly and 


everyone was walking away. Nooley, 
his face deeply troubled, fell into step 
beside Eddie Street, the guitar man. 


“What do you think, papa?” he said. 
"You're hip on this stuff. Tell me.” 

“Tell you what?” Eddie Street de- 
manded. He was tall and reedy slim 
with sleek yellow hair and a long, 
bony, literal face. “What are you 
talking about?” He took a stick of 
gum from his pocket, unwrapped it 
and doubled it into his mouth. 

“Buck,” Nooley said, musing. 
"Seems like they should’a done more 
for old Buck. It don’t seem right 
somehow, just layin’ him away like 
that—” 

Eddie shrugged. “A cat’s six feet 
under, he’s past frettin’ on how he 


| got down there,” he said, and the 


hard muscles of his face knotted and 
unknotted as he chewed. 

Nooley frowned. That wasn’t the 
point, he knew. But just what the 
point was, was too cloudy and deep 
in his mind to put words to. ‘He 
played fine horn, man,” he said, as 
though that should have expressed 
everything. ‘“That’s the call, ain’t it— 
acat plays like he knows is right? 
Remember how he used to come 
slidin’ up into the break in Shimmy 
Sha'wabble?” And then, as sad as he 
felt, he couldn’t help it, he had to 
smile and sing a little of how Buck 
used to play. ““Taaaaaaara tata tata 

Eddie chewed angrily and length- 
ened his stride, like he wanted to get 
away from Nooley. 

“—and the way he used to kick the 
beat in the last chorus of Riverboat!” 
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Nooley went on urgently. ‘‘Slidin’ 
way down in the low notes so’s he 
was like to go on through the floor! 
Man!” he laughed. ‘There ain’t 
many cats around these days can blow 
a horn like old Buck done.” 

“Sure, papa, sure,’ Eddie said. But 
from his voice you could tell he was 
just impatient and wishing Nooley 
would shut up. 

Nooley sighed and dug his hands 
deep into his coat pockets. He was a 
small man, and slight. At first glance 
you could almost take him for a boy 
with his smooth, round face. But it 
was a waxy kind of smoothness, with 
tiny, deep-etched wrinkles at the cor- 
ners of his eyes and mouth. The 
trouble in his face increased as he 
struggled unfamiliarly with his 
thoughts: A cat blows good all his 
life, a cat blows like he knows is right 
and then when he jumps off—But, 
maybe it don’t matter. Maybe it’s like 
Eddie says. A cat’s six feet under it 
don’t matter no more. ... He 
wished he knew, but all that came 
into his head was music. Good blues 
music, but it didn’t tell him anything 
and he shook his head to make it stop. 

“Listen,” he said to Eddie. ‘Re- 
member how Buck used to say, how 
when he dies he’s gonna have—’’ 

‘Man, I'm about froze to death!” 
It was Orvie Coombes, the chubby 
little clarinet man from Chi who'd 
played alongside Tesch many years 
ago. He came between them, making 
cold noises with his lips. “That wind 
just cuts like a knife. Either you cats 
bring some.cream?” 

“Don’t you ever bring none of your 
own?” Eddie snapped. 


“Listen to that cat! I just wish I 
had a buck for every time you took 
the top off of my jug.” 

“You wouldn’t be rich,’ Eddie 
said. And just like that they were off 
on their usual argument, just as if 
Buck had never laughed that big, 
chesty laugh of his and said, ‘‘I swear, 
if you two cats spent as much time 
playin’ as you do a-fussin’ and 
screechin’ at each other, you'd likely 
have more money than Gawd and the 
President of the United States put to- 
gether and be twice as famous.” 

Nooley fell behind and walked on 
sadly by himself. He reached into his 
inside pocket for his jug and took a 
long, speculative mouthful. And then 
the thought that had been in the back 
of his head all along came forward. 
It was: It might, just as easy, have 
been him instead of Buck lying al- 
ready forgotten in the grave! So what 
good was a cat's trying and straining 
when it didn’t count for nothing any- 
way? His shoulders sagged under the 
weight of that and it took nearly the 
entire contents of the bottle to carry 
him out of the cemetery and the few 
blocks to the subway entrance. 

He was back at his place an hour 
later. He tried to sleep, but sleep 
wouldn't come, and he spent the 
afternoon sitting alone in his room, 
thinking, playing over and over the 
few scratchy old records that Buck 
had made years ago. 

Toward evening, when there was 
only about a half inch in the bottom 
of the jug, he talked to Buck a little, 
telling him, ‘Don’t you fret, papa. As 
long as there’s people likes to hear 
good jazz music they ain’t gonna for- 
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get old Buck Manos.”’ But he said it 
in a futile voice, not really believing 
it himself. He had forgotten to tum 
on the light andhe sat in the thicken. 
ing dusk of his room, his hands in his 
lap and his head down. Sleep caught 
up with him finally then, and he was 
still sitting so, but with his eyes shut, 
when Eddie Street hurried in at a 
little past nine. 

Nooley felt rough hands shaking 
his shoulder, he opened his eyes and 
looked into Eddie’s angry, frowning 
face. 

“Wake up, papa, wake up! Man, 
what’s the matter with you? You 
should have been dressed and on the 
job a half an hour ago.” 

Nello’s on Seventh Avenue was 
long and narrow and dim, a rosy light 
from behind the bar, a whiter glare 
from the bandstand, tables filling in 
the space in front of the band. The 
sign outside read: “Appearing Night. 
ly, Eddie Street and the Chicago 
Seven.” And just inside the door 
stood Nello, pulling his nose and 
scowling the way he did when busi- 
ness wasn’t good. He turned a long 
hard look on Nooley and Eddie as 
they entered. 

Eddie put the trumpet case into 
Nooley’s hand and gave him a quick 
shove toward the bandstand, then he 
started toward Nello, his mouth and 
hands going full speed. 

Nooley shuffled unsteadily across 
the room, ignoring the amused, cuti- 
ous glances of the customers at the 
tables. He took his trumpet out and 
carelessly dropped the case over the 
bandstand rail. Orvie and the rest 
came filing up to the stand, grinning 
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too, saying things like, ‘Havin’ a 
little ball, man? Figurin’ on takin’ the 
night off ?”” 

Nooley didn’t bother with them 
either. Swaying slightly on his feet, 
he fingered the valves and then raised 
the horn to blow a few warm-up 
notes. He tightened his lips and blew 
into the mouthpiece. The note he had 
been thinking didn’t come out. What 
came out really wasn’t a note at all. 
He shook his ‘head and tried again. 
There was only the sound of air pass- 
ing through the horn. He swore un- 
der his breath. Damned cork must’a 
fell out of the water valve again. But 
when he looked, the water valve was 
all right. So was the rest of the 
horn—Crazy, papa! He shrugged and 
thought he would blow a scale. He 
raised the horn again and then he was 
looking around him with a fright- 
ened, bewildered look on his face. He 
didn't know how to play the scale! 
He couldn’t even remember the first 
note! 

Crazy, papa, crazy! 

He blew again and again and again 
and all that came out was screechings 
and squealings like a kid picking up 
ahorn for the first time, and he grew 
ted and began to sweat and everybody 
was staring at him. Eddie came run- 
ning over. 

“F’ Gawds sake, Nooley! What are 
you doin’? Quit messin’ around and 
get up on that stand.” 

“There's something wrong, papa! 
It don't blow right.” 

“It don’t blow right! You're 
flipped. Come on, now.”” He hurried 
the bewildered, protesting Nooley up 
on the stand, sat down himself and 
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gtabbed up his guitar. ““Man, if we 
ain’t finished tonight then I don’t 
know what! Le’s play something. 
Quick. Sugar. That’s a good tune. The 
boss always liked 

Nooley started to rise from his 
chair. “I can’t play, Eddie. I can’t—” 

“Sit down!”’ Eddie hissed. ‘You 
got the lead on the first chorus. You 
ready?” 

“Papa, listen, I—” 

Forget it,” Eddie said. “‘Let’s go.” 

Nooley obediently brought the 
horn up to his lips as Eddie began 
a four bar intro. It was one of the 
tunes that he most liked to play. Not 
too fast, not too slow, pretty chords 
moving with a kind of lilt. He liked 
to lean back on the beat, relaxed 
and easy, and let the music ripple out 
of the bell, his soft, clear tone float- 
ing out over the whole room. But 
now his hands shook and he was tight 
inside. The first note—B natural— 
how did you get it? The first valve? 
The second? Both of them? He may- 
be would be all right if he could get 
started. 

It was time! Panicky, he pressed 
down all three valves, took a deep 
breath and blew hard. The awful 
blast that came out made Nello pull 
his head around by the nose and 
Eddie's whisper was nearly a shout. 

“Nooley! Take it, Orvie! Nooley, 
you gone crazy?” 

“T can't play, man. I forgot how!” 

“You're loaded.” 

Nooley shook his head. His voice 
came out an agonized whisper. “I 
can't play, papa! What am I gonna 
do?” 

Eddie swore under his breath and 


turned from him, slashed the pick 
angrily across the strings of the gui- 
tar. Nooley turned too, looked to the 
others, his eyes pleading. Orvie, Ray, 
Don—he saw amused annoyance in 
their faces, disgust maybe, impa- 
tience, like they were thinking: A 
joke’s a joke, papa, but you just 
stopped being funny. Don shook his 
head and glared down at the piano 
keyboard. 

Listen! Nooley wanted to tell 
them. Listen, can’t you understand? 
Something’s wrong! Something’s 
happened to me! 

And then Eddie’s crisp whisper 
brought his head front again. ‘See 
what you done, now. Here comes the 
boss !”’ 

Nello was walking toward them, 
his eyes narrowed, looking at Nooley. 
They were all looking at Nooley, he 
could feel it. He was surrounded by 
eyes, hostile eyes, scornful eyes. Well, 
papa, they said. Your move. What's 
it gonna be? Something like a sob 
came up in his throat. Eddie’s whis- 
per buzzed insistently in his ear, 
prodding, demanding. Why couldn't 
they leave him in peace! 

Suddenly, his horn tight under his 
arm, he was over the bandstand rail 
and dodging between tables, upset- 
ting a chair, bumping the arm of a 
customer. 

“Nooley, come back here!”’ 

He slammed the door on Eddie’s 
voice, and then he was out in the 
dark alley, tripping and stumbling 
over empty bottles and boxes and ash 
cans, out onto Seventh Avenue and 
he looked around wildly, then started 
swiftly up the broad sidewalk. He 
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didn’t stop running until he wa > 
safely in the subway entrance a bloc 
away. He stood there for a space, 
panting. 

The panic began to recede then, 
anger coming up to take its place. 
Them cats, he thought. They’re all so 
smart. They know it all cause all 
they-know is a job and makin’ a little F 
loot—with Buck lyin’ fresh in his F 
grave. 

Maybe that’s what was wrong, 
Sure, papa. How can a man play in 
that place, with them cats all s 
smart, and a new trombone man s¢t- 
ting up there where Buck had always 
sat ? 

He took out his jug, drained the 
last of it, dropped the bottle into a 
waste can. He addressed his thoughts 
to Eddie. So long, papa. Little 
Nooley’s goin’ someplace where he 
can blow some trumpet. And dont 
come lookin’ for me neither, cause | 
ain't gonna be there. . . . Then he 
turned and wavered down the steps 
toward the turnstiles. 

Nooley got off the train at 50th 
Street. He walked up to 52nd and 
stood outside one of the joints, lis 
tened to the soft, rhythmic shshing 
of brushes on cymbals and a tenor 
saxophone intimately nuzzling the 
chords of Body and Soul. It sounded F 
good. Some of his old confidence 
came back momentarily and he went 
inside, asked to sit in. 

“Sure, papa, glad to have you.” 
The saxophone player, a_ portly, 
scholarly-looking colored man with 
gold rimmed glasses welcomed him 
politely on the stand. ‘You Nooley 
Jackson, ain’t you? I heard you play, 
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man. I'd like you to meet Slim, and 
George.” They shook hands, smiling. 
“What would you like to do, papa? 
You call one.” 

“Anything at all,” Nooley said. 
“It don’t matter to me.” 

“Well—how about Sanday? You 
like that one?’’ Then the piano and 
drums started four bars to set the beat 
and the sax man said, “You got the 
first one,”” and leaned back against the 
piano to listen. 

Nooley held himself in so they 
wouldn’t see how nervous he was 
inside. At the right time he shut his 
eyes and raised the horn. But when 
he went to blow, it happened just like 
it had happened before, and he sud- 
denly felt like- he was going to be 
sick, only he knew it wasn’t anything 
that simple or easy to take care of. 


The piano jumped hastily into the 
chorus and the three musicians were 
looking at him curiously. He had to 
explain, they’d understand. “I could 
play fine yesterday. Something hap- 


pened—’’ His voice hardly seemed 
like his own, so high and querulous. 
“It was after Buck’s funeral—you 
heard of Buck Manos, ain’t you? 
Trombone man, played good, all the 

But the three faces didn’t change. 
They smiled and looked at him 
blankly and his voice went higher and 
the words tumbled over each other 
and got mixed up in their hurry to 
get out. But he had to make them 
see. That was the most important 
thing in the world. ‘Man, that cat 
could really play. You should’a heard 
how 

And then, even as he was talking, 
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the sax man was easing him slowly 
off the stand toward the exit. ‘Sure 
papa, I know just how you feel. I'd 
like to hear al! about it sometime. 
One of these days you come back and 
tell me the whole story.” 

And Nooley was out in the street 
again, dazed, swaying slightly on his 
feet, buffeted and pulled at by the 
swift current of people flowing 
around him. 

It ain’t natural! he cried out inside 
himself. A cat can’t forget how to 
play. There’s something crazy going 
on! 

He began to stumble along with 
the ‘restless crowd. Much of what 
happened during the next few hours 
of that night wasn’t very clear. He 
wandered everywhere, the noise, the 
lights, the people and places merging 
together into a senseless, gin-hazy 
blur. Only a few little snatches and 
fragments stood out in his mind, 
sharper than the rest. 

. . . A trumpet player in a joint on 
48th Street. Nooley had listened to 
him play and it sounded good and 
honest. Sometimes you could tell 
what kind of a man a cat was by the 
way he blew a horn. He'd approached 
him hopefully after the set and tried 
to explain what had happened, asked 
him if he could maybe help him, 
show him how to blow again. But 
the trumpet man had only laughed. 
“You kiddin’ with that story, Jack? 
Listen, I got troubles enough of my 
own.” 

... A little place on 7th Avenue, 
with a tall blonde sitting alone at the 
bar. All Nooley had wanted to do 
was talk to somebody. Somebody 
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who'd listen and try to understand. 
But this big cat had come up, saying, 
“This guy bothering you, lady?” 
Then his hands. were on Nooley’s 
shoulders, shoving him. . . . 

That was how it was all over, and 
the crazy pattern of the night length- 
ened out behind him with no help 
anywhere. 

He got another jug and wandered 
uptown to Harlem. And then there 
was this tall cat with pegged pants 
and long hair and the kind of grin 
like he thought he was putting the 
whole world on. “Buck Manos?’’ he 
said. ‘Sure, I heard of Buck Manos.” 

Nooley looked up at him hope- 
fully, although maybe he should have 
known better. That kind of cat with 
the jivey talk and the jivey way of 
playing that never came to nothing. 
But everything was screwy that night. 

The tall cat winked off to one side 
to somebody, as if to say: Hold on to 
your sides, man. This’ll really be a 
killer. Then to Nooley: ‘Man, don’t 
you know? That square is better off 
where he is. The style he blew went 
out with button shoes !”’ 

The words flicked Nooley like a 
whip, shocking, stinging, and a great 
rage came up inside him, sweeping 
away all caution. He swung his fist 
at the tall cat’s head and behind the 
blow was all his outrage and bitter- 
ness and protest against the world. 
It was a blow struck for Buck and for 
himself and for all those who were 
helpless and picked-on and sad, and 
for a moment he was nine feet tall 
with flames shooting out of his eyes. 
He tore into the world, shouting his 
anger, and the world staggered and 
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fell back. There was a second’s si- 
lence, broken by a shriek of high- 
pitched laughter from the other side 
of the room. Then somebody shouted, 
“Look out, he’s got a knife!” 

Nooley saw it, too. The slender 
steel blade in the tall cat’s hand, glit- 
tering. The tall cat’s eyes, glittering 
too, with sudden hatred. The people 
around seeming to be frozen, stu- 
pidly, in their positions of a moment 
before, still holding their drinks, 
smiles, remaining, forgotten, on their 
faces. Then the tall cat was getting 
to his feet again and simultaneously 
the place was filled with movement 
and noise. 

The next thing Nooley knew he 
was outside again, running, the 
sound of his footsteps ringing weird- 
ly in the empty streets. 

He ran long after there was any 
need to run, long after the tall cat 
had given up trying to catch him and 
turned back, feeling kind of queer 
and detached, like he was running in 
a dream. Finally, he slowed down to 
a shambling walk. The trumpet 
dangled limply from his fingers, 
knocking against his leg with every 
step. 

He heard music from a late cellar 
joint across the street, automatically 
started toward it, and then stopped 
and turned away again. What's the 
good? he thought wearily. They all 
the same. They ain’t no help there. 

He wondered, then, where he 
would go. Back to Nello’s? Where 
they were all too busy? Where they 
were all sore at him? His own place? 
With the record player and the un- 
made bed ? He squeezed his eyes shut, 
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shook his head. Then where? 

They ain’t no place to go! When 
acat’s this low, they ain’t nobody that 
cares, they ain’t nobody can under- 
stand! 

It was like that with Buck, it was 
like that with him. The thought made 
him feel a kind of closeness to Buck 
and it occurred to him: There was 
one more place he could go. At least 
he could maybe find some peace 
ere. . .. 

It was still dark when he got to 
the cemetery, but dark with a grayish 
tinge. He made his way, stumbling, 
to the grave, and stood there for a 
space, staring down at the small head- 
stone. 

“Well, here’s how, man,” he said 
at last. He reached into his inside 
pocket for the jug, took a mouthful 
himself, and, with silent ceremony, 
poured some into the fresh earth 
about where he thought Buck’s mouth 
would be. Ther, too weary to stand 
any longer, he sat down beside the 
grave. 

“It’s been a long night, papa,” he 
said. ‘‘A long and lonesome night.” 
He looked away, then added thought- 
fully. ‘‘For the both of us, I reckon.” 

He began to rock from side to side, 
crooning the blues in a high, waver- 
ing voice. 

“It’s a long, long way, when you 
travelin’ all alone— 

“Oh, it’s a long way, papa, trav- 
elin’ all alone— 

“And the road gets longer, when 
you—” He broke off then and a half 
sob came up from his throat. “I 
never was much good at singin’,’”” he 
said. ““Ain’t much good at nothin’ no 
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more. Something crazy done happen 
to me tonight.” 

He began to tell Buck about it 
then, not so much because he wanted 
to as that he couldn’t help it. First 
how it had been at Nello’s, and how, 
after that, he’d been running around 
all over, looking, trying to figure out, 
the fight, the tall cat with the knife. 
All of it, spilling from his lips in a 
dull monotone. “And, it wasn’t none 
of it any good,” he finished. He 
slumped back against the stone. 
“Little Nooley can’t play no more 
music. He forgot how.” 

But, even then, the music was in- 
side him, running through his mind 
the way it always did. And the three 
middle fingers of his right hand, like 
they'd done thousands of times be- 
fore, were moving, automatically 
pressing down imaginary valves, fin- 
geting the notes he was thinking. 
But it was a long time before he 
realized what his fingers were doing. 
He stopped then and looked down, 
wondering, at his hand. 

Crazy! he thought. Slowly, without 
a sound, he picked up the trumpet, 
put his fingers on the valves. Was 
he imagining or did it feel right 
again? 

He was aware, in some far-away 
corner of his mind, of the sound of 
the car pulling up at the curb. 
“Nooley! Is that you in there? 
Cripes, we're chasin’ around all over 
town and here he sits in the grave- 
yard. Nooley! Gawd, he must be 
stoned. Orvie, Ross, come out here 
and give me a hand—”’ 

Nooley raised the horn to his lips 
and he got a feeling like a wall inside. 
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him was crumbling down and wash- 
ing away. He blew softly into it, and 
then he knew for sure. For a moment 
the immensity of it held him speech- 
less, then he said softly to Buck, “I 
can’t do nothin’ about no parade, 
papa. I can’t get you no band. But at 
least you know little Nooley ain't 
forgot.” 

He closed his eyes and leaned back, 
began to play the blues, hesitant, 
fumbling over the first few notes and 
then surer and stronger. 

Eddie came over the fence first, 
swearing and grunting. Orvie, a sec- 
ond later, slipping, giggling a little 
to himself. Ross Newcombe, the new 
trombone man, followed him over. 

But to Nooley, there was only the 
music, simple and holy almost, filled 
with all the things that he could 


never say any other way. And he was 

sure that somewhere Buck heard. 
Eddie, his jaw set and angry, 

started toward him, the other two just 


behind. “Gawd!” he muttered. 
‘Blowin’ the blues over a cat’s grave 
as if he’s—’’ But he didn’t finish 
what he'd started to say. He broke 
off, frowning a little, and listened to 
the music coming out of Nooley’s 
horn. 

When he turned around to the 
others a moment later there was a 
change in his face. For once the 
matter-of-fact certainty was gone, 
leaving in its place a sort of wonder- 
ing. Orvie had caught it too, and 
Ross and those outside. They stood 
still, reverent, listening to Nooley. 

And then, hastily, Orvie was fitting 
together the parts of his clarinet, and 
the ones outside were getting the in- 
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struments out of the car, handing 
them through the bars, over the top, 
climbing over themselves. 

Orvie’s clarinet fluttered in softly, 
found the key and came out high and 
sweet above the trumpet. The others 
came in one by one, Eddie, Marty, 
Ross, Ray Bone, the drummer, using 
Eddie’s guitar case for a snare, pat- 
ting out the beat with his brushes. 

They played one chorus and then 
another. Then, without thinking 
why, Nooley led them into the break 
like he always used to do, chopped 
it off short for the trombone solo. 

It was the way Buck had always 
liked to do it. A sharp break in the 
last bar and he'd come sliding up 
from the bottom into his chorus. But 
he did it different this time. 

From right among them, although 
exactly where you couldn't say, they 
all heard that big, raucous tone, 
jumping into the break, doubling the 
tempo, blaring a startling four bar 
cadenza into the night! 

rejoicing shout came from 
Nooley. He answered the trombone 
with four more bars, high and wild, 
from his trumpet. Ray Bone pounded 
out a solo on the guitar case, his lips 
moving with the syncopated beats. 
And then they were all in together, 
rocking with the gay, lively New 
Orleans music like Buck had liked 
best to do. Sensation, Jazz Band Ball, 
Riverboat Shuffle-—And the way 
Nooley’s horn kicked and Ray Bone 
lay down the beat on the guitar case, 
it seemed like even the tombstones 
would have to get up and stomp 
around. 


Copyright, American Mercury (March, 1951) 
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Edgecombe Ave., on Sugar Hill, 

is the most famous Negro dwell- 
ing house in the country. It’s known 
simply as 409. In both occupants 
and appointments, it’s Harlem's Park 
Ave. rolled into one building. 

Its tenants have included MDs and 
Ph.Ds, businessmen and lawyers and 
such familiar personalities as Walter 
White, Elmer Carter, Thurgood Mar- 
shali, Roy Wilkins and W. E. B. Du- 
Bois. 

The 409 waiting list goes back six 
years, 

Responsible for its reputation is an 
ex-Pullman car porter who went into 
teal estate. He is Augustine A. Aus- 
tin, now 70 and one of Harlem's most 
successful real estate men. 

Mr. Austin, whose firms have 
owned and operated more than 60 
properties at once, prides himself on 
keeping his apartments up to Park 
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The Fabulous No. 409 


BY FREDERICK WOLTMAN 
Reprinted from New York World-Telegram 


HE 13-story apartment at 409 


That famous apartment house 
on Harlem’s Park Avenue 

is the home of many 
prominent Negroes 


Ave. standards. He calls it ‘‘Park 
Ave. service at a nominal rental.”’ 
Thus 409, with uniformed help, man- 
ual elevators, intercommunication 
phones and steam dryers in the laun- 
dry, rents at $18 a room. ‘You can’t 
beat that anywhere,’’ he says. 

It was in 1919 that the 39-year-old 
Pullman car porter decided to switch 
to real estate. With $25,000 capital 
raised among 12 friends, he formed 
the Antilian Holding Co., Inc., and 
Augustine A. Austin, Inc. Thereupon, 
he took several real estate courses at 
Columbia University. 

“I decided at the start that good 
service was fundamental to the safety 
of our investment,”’ he says. ‘“Conse- 
quently, I've never had quarrels or 
court litigation with dissatisfied ten- 
ants.”” Having handled both, he con- 
cludes that “tenants are the same, 
whether white or colored, in their 
reaction to landlords.” 
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Today Atillian, of which he’s presi- 
dent, owns seven apartments besides 
409. They all cater to white-collar, 
middle-income people, for whom the 
Harlem housing shortage is no less 
acute than it is for those who scarcely 
can afford a $6-a-room cold water 
railroad flat. 

The three Austin sons work in 
their father’s real estate office. Rod- 
man is married to an attorney; Oris to 
a Welfare Department senior assist- 
ant; Basil to a teacher. 

“TI make no bones about it,” their 
father likes to say. “I raised three 
boys and put them through college, 
from an area with so many handicaps 
on account of race. You never could 
find them hanging around bars or 
poolrooms. 

“I take more pride in them than 
anything else.” 

Watching Harlem turn into a slum 
area was Mrs. Ruth Logan Roberts’ 
experience. 

A tall, handsome woman with blue 
eyes and black hair, Mrs. Roberts is 
one of Harlem’s locally famous three 
Logan sisters. Myra became a sur- 
geon, attached to Harlem Hospital; 
Louise, assistant principal of P.S. 113. 
Their older sister remained a house- 
wife only in the sense she wasn’t paid 
for her divers outside activities. 
Among them are the N. Y. Tubercu- 
losis and Health Assn., of which she’s 
Harlem committee chairman, and the 
State Board of Social Welfare, to 
which she’s a Dewey appointee. 

Born on the campus of Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala., where her father was 
vice principal, Ruth came to New 
York in 1917 and married Dr. E. P. 


Roberts, one of Harlem's pioneer 
physicians. Now 82, he has practiced 
56 years. 

The Roberts settled in a four-story 
house at 130 W. 130th St. Thirty. 
two years later, they still live there. 

“It was a lovely residential district 
then and beautifully kept,’’ Mrs. Rob- 
erts says. “The lights went out at 
10 o'clock.” 

Now, all around the Roberts home, 
garbage stacks up in the streets. The 
knobs have fallen off the doors. En- 
tire families of two to seven or eight 
jam into a single room where they 
sleep, cook and do their laundry, pay- 
ing as high as $10 a week. 

“In other words,” she says, 
total of life goes on in a one room. 

“The cause? Absentee owners who 
lease to couples who, in turn, break 
the whole house into single rooms 
because it’s far more lucrative. The 
landlords mostly are white but it 
makes no difference. Negro landlords 
follow the same pattern until the 
walls bulge.” 

Housing projects are good but not 
enough. 

“The basic cause of most problems 
in Harlem is segregation. Segrega- 
tion makes ghettos, which breed riots, 
unemployment, disease. The children 
grow up accustomed to dirt.” 

Mrs. Roberts feels strongly about 
the exploitation of the Harlem house- 
wife. She cited her own case a few 
weeks ago when she tried to buy 
pickling jars to put up green tomatoes 
and crabapples some friends had 
brought in from the country. 

One store charged $1.25 for jars 
that normally sell for 79 cents 4 
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dozen. Two days later the same store 
had hiked the price to $1.50. An- 
other store across the street asked 
$1.75. 

“Because we're caught in a ghetto 
we don’t have a normal market,” she 
said. ‘Most of the storekeepers live 
out of the neighborhood and come 
here to exploit.” 

A lifetime Republican, she’s Har- 
lem chairman of the County Republi- 
can Committee’s Women’s Auxiliary. 
It's tremendously important, Mrs. 


Roberts believes, for everybody, but 
more so for Negroes, to vote. For 12 
years she has been a national board 
director of the YWCA. 

Asked about Harlem society, she 
replied: 

“The social life is the same as any- 
where. You play canasta, look at tele- 
vision or just talk. High society? 
That's so silly nobody takes it serious- 
ly. It’s just played up.” 


New York World-Telegram 
(February 8, 1951) 


Oh Careless Love 


THE DAY AFTER | had become the proud father of a baby girl, 
the local paper announced the blessed event and followed it—with- 
out benefit of a spacer of any kind—by this observation: “A 
moment's carelessness can undo the work of a lifetime.” 
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The outstanding Christian paintings of today 


are produced by four self-taught artists 
of the black republic of Haiti 


THE CHRIST OF THE 
HAITIAN PRIMITIVES 


BY SELDEN RODMAN 
Reprinted from Harper's Bazaar 


AD anyone predicted ten years 
ago that the outstanding Chris- 
tian painting of our time 

would be produced by four self- 
taught artists in the black republic 
of Haiti, he would have been laughed 
at as a fool or a fanatic. Only a 
fanatic, some devotee of the Quaker 
Edward Hicks or the mad charwoman 
Seraphine, could have believed an un- 
schooled contemporary artist capable 
of scrious religious painting. And 
only a fool would have singled out 
Haiti, which hadn't turned out an 
original painting in the 140 years of 
its turbulent existence, as the /ocws 
mivacull, 

But of fanatics and fools or a com- 
bination of both (innocence and rage 
in the Yeatsian prescription ), is genius 
often made, and the ability to engen- 
der it requires a like temper. It may 
very well have been the absence of 
this particular combination that had 
made most of the efforts to revive 
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religious art since the Renaissance 
look so insipid. From Gauguin and 
Matisse to Henry Moore and Graham 
Sutherland artists have tried to te- 
interpret the Christian legend in mod- 
ern terms. But only the isolated 
mystic, a van Gogh or a Rouault, has 
out of some uniquely personal revela- 
tion spoken with conviction. The 
very idea of a school of painters treat- 
ing religious themes in the unself- 
conscious assurance with which, say, 
Picasso. paints a bull or Morris 
Graves, a bird, would have seemed 
anachronistic. Indeed, the only mod- 
ern school of painters who had man- 
aged to paint murals in the old 
communal spirit at all—the Mexicans 
—took a good part of their inspi- 
ration from exposing the Christian 
dogma as “the opium of the people.” 
That surprised us hardly at all. 

But Haiti? Although the un- 
expected probably couldn’t have hap- 
pened anywhere else on earth—for 
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what other Christian country had re- 
mained so insulated against the rav- 
ages of skepticism, visual propaganda 
and photography ?—it happened in 
Haiti only because an American, De- 
Witt Peters, had had the foolhardi- 
ness to open an art center in Port-au- 
Prince, the enterprise to interest the 
State Department in backing him, and 
the wisdom to let the native painters 
paint as they pleased. And it was by 
another happy chance that a second 
visionary, in this case an American 
Episcopal bishop, Alfred Voegeli, 
had the reckless foresight to turn over 
the very. “face” of his Cathedral to 
four “‘primitives’’ whose art their pre- 
dominantly Catholic country regarded 
as inept. 

For that matter, three of the four 
painters were Roman Catholics them- 
selves and, like most of the Haitian 
peasantry from which they orginated, 
had not only practised Catholicism 
and “voodoo” interchangeably, but 
had painted scenes from the rituals of 


_ both faiths with equal fervor. But lest 
| the reader imagine that this duality 


implies sacrilege, let it be said that 
“voodoo” (vodun, from an African 
word meaning god, is the correct 
usage) is a very old and highly 
formalized propitiation of mysterious 
nature whose symbols, at least in the 
peasant mind, are inextricably bound 
up with the Christian iconography. 

Only Obin, of the four painters 
concerned, had had nothing to do 
with either Catholicism or vod», and 
only Obin, who had painted in. pro- 
vincial obscurity at Cap Haitien until 
the Centre d'Art opened its doors, 
had had the rudiments of an academic 
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training in his youth. Obin, the doyen 
of the school, was 58 when the Cathe- 
dral project got under way; Bazile, 
Benoit and Levéque, like all the other 
“popular” artists of Haiti, were in 
their 20’s. But none of them came to 
the walls of the apse unprepared. 

In the fall of 1948, while serving 
as Co-director of the Centre d’ Art, I 
had discussed with DeWitt Peters the 
possibility of giving the artists, whose 
work was beginning to receive recog- 
nition in Europe and the United 
States, some instruction in mural tech- 
nique. To achieve this, an expert who 
would have the insight not to tamper 
with their styles would be needed. 
William Calfee, who headed the art 
department at American University 
in Washington, and who had himself 
painted murals in a variety of tech- 
niques, was the man. He came to 
Haiti at our invitation in February of 
1949, and during the six weeks he 
was there 15 of the most talented 
artists painted experimental murals 
on the carefully prepared walls of the 
Centre d'Art itself. Calfee selected 
egg tempera as the medium for a 
variety of good reasons. Fresco, much 
harder to handle and requiring a pro- 
cedure wholly unfamiliar in Haiti, 
might have inhibited the exuberance 
of some of the artists. Tempera, both 
in application and effect, approxi- 
mated the values of Sapolin, the 
furniture enamel with which the art- 
ists had hitherto worked on composi- 
tion board. 

Five of the leading “sophisticated” 
painters of Haiti, artists from the 
educated elite who were familiar with 
modern art and had had some aca- 
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demic instruction, were given an up- 
stairs chamber. The “primitives” took 
over the stair well and basement. 
Obin, in solitary splendor, barricaded 
himself in the library. 

For a while it was a madhouse. The 
gesso ground would fail to dry. The 
glue refused to dissolve. The eggs 
would be broken or would be eaten 
before the basket got upstairs. The 
brushes would be stolen or mysteri- 
ously disappear. A painter would 
vanish into the hills for a whole week. 
Another (Benoit), who much pre- 
ferred driving to painting, would 
have to be forcibly removed from the 
wheel of the Centre d’Art jeep. 

It was fascinating to watch the dif- 
ference in approach upstairs and 
downstairs. One of the “advanced 
painters,” as they are called, worked 
with the help of a projection ma- 
chine. Another erased his initial 
drawing five times. Another would 
descend from the ladder to view and 
ascend to correct with dizzying regu- 
larity. And all of the advanced group 
—though several finally turned out 
striking performances—leaned heav- 
ily on Calfee for technical advice and 
moral support. 

Downstairs, in contrast, the primi- 
tives, once cajoled into an initial 
effort, attacked their wall space with 
abandon. The briefest of charcoal 
sketches—then on with the paint! 
Talent, not trial and error, separated 
the sheep from the goats. The un- 
talented produced some real horrors. 
But Benoit, Levéque, Bigaud, Bazile 
and Obin simply translated to the 
dimensions of the wall space the 
image of the easel picture that had 
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always been monumental in its sim. 
plicity. 

That month there appeared on the 
door of the Centre d’Art privy a 
derisive pencil-scrawl in a primitive 
hand: "Les artistes de l’étage qui % 
disent des avancés ne sont pas méme 
des preliminaires primitives.” 

Hardly had fixative been sprayed 
on the completed murals when the at. 
tack from the outside began. With 
some notable exceptions, the Haitian 
elite had been unhappy about the 
Centre d’Art from the start; primitive 
painting was said to give people 
abroad a dim view of Haitian culture 
—that culture, of course, which is 
associated with the small mulatto 
aristocracy and which has nothing at 
all in it of Africanism, seeking to be 
more French than France. 

The Catholic newspaper Phalange 
printed a series of articles criticizing 
my Renaissance in Haiti under the 
headline ‘‘M. Selden Rodman et Lr 
MOUVEMENT DE PAGANISME Hal 
TIEN.” Inspired by fear that primitive 
murals would be commissioned by 
the forthcoming Bi-Centennial Expo- 
sition or by Pan American for its new 
airport building, the academic paint- 
ers published a pamphlet purporting 
to prove that fresco was the only 
legitimate mural medium and that the 
paintings in the Centre were about to 
crumble from the walls. But the net 
result of this offensive was that the 
Exposition imported second-rate tal- 
ent to vulgarize the facades of its 
buildings, that Pan American stalled 
until the zero hour before finally 
employing the primitives in a make- 
shift program, and that the Roman 
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Graphic House 


Maurice Bone (second from right) is a director 
of the famous Haitian Art Center 


Catholic Church lost the opportunity 
of filling its bare churches with un- 
tivaled Catholic painting. The only 
gainer, paradoxically, was the small 
Protestant Episcopal movement, 
whose enterprising bishop at once 
determined to appropriate the talents 
of the painters for his new cathedral. 

Alfred Voegeli, who was 45 when 
the mural project started, had been 
one of the youngest bishops in the 
Episcopal Church at the time he was 
consecrated. When he came to Haiti 
fom Panama in 1944, he had in- 
herited a Missionary District with 
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more than the usual problems arising 
from economic, educational and social 
insecurity. On the surface a jolly, 
bright-eyed go-getter who thoroughly 
enjoys parties and games and has 
something of the aggressive humor 
of a YMCA recruiter at a Rotary 
convention, Voegeli was underneath 
all this perhaps the most practical 
idealist who ever came to Haiti. 

. He began by replacing the drones 
with able lay preachers from the ranks 
of the peasantry and educated lowe 
middle class. He established classes 
in soil conservation, cooperative farm- 
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ing and up-to-date agronomy. He set 
up free clinics. He required that his 
deacons plant mahogany trees to re- 
place at least one of the vanishing 
natural resources of Haiti. When the 
American colony tried to high-pres- 
sure him into firing a radical subordi- 
nate with whose politics he himself 
disagreed, he courageously refused. 
With a fine flair for the dramatic he 
drove his own jeep into areas where 
no white man or automobile had ever 
ventured, and once, pioneering to a 
remote hamlet through a torrential 
river bed and roaring up a steep bluff 
in four-wheel-drive, he had been 
greeted by villagers who regarded his 
entrance as a genuine miracle. 

Bishop Voegeli’s remark to a visit- 
ing archdeacon from conservative 
Nassau who had been unable to un- 
derstand his confidence in turning 
over the Cathedral to unschooled 
painters was typical of the man: “‘It 
only shows,” he said, “that it some- 
times pays to be a little crazy!" As it 
happened, the Bishop was called away 
just before we put our charcoal 
sketches on the walls and didn’t re- 
turn to Haiti until the apse had been 
completed; his remark on entering the 
cathedral revealed how much wisdom 
lay behind his apparent madness: 
“Thank God!’ he exclaimed, “they 
painted Haitians!” 

That, as a matter of fact, had been 
the one stylistic directive I had given 
them. The 900-odd-square-foot area 
of the apse divided naturally into 
three 21-foot-high vertical panels and 
a fourth area surrounding the win- 
dows under the vault. The widely 
differing styles of the artists, without 
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artificial demarcation, would provide 
natural divisions. Unity would bri 
achieved by merging the skies and the Fe 
horizontal axes of principal interest, J ent 
The angels above would be carrying f is! 
flowers, some of which might drop in 
into the panels beneath to avoid ; ¥ His 
sharp break below the windows, mo 

I had chosen Rigaud Benoit for the J wo 
Nativity on the left because his pic. f ven 
tures of crowded Haitian markets had § wo 
been incomparable. “Paint another,” § cn 
I said, “only bigger and better.” vei 

For Castera Bazile, who was a. ff pe 
signed to the Ascension on the right, jf 01 
it was necessary only to refer to the & dev 
Art News color plate of his earlier fF da 
“Adoration of the Virgin” with its 30 
black peasants kneeling before their f ds 
brightly painted ca/lles. he 

Only with Philomé Obin, who f ¥0 
might have retained “classical” con- 
ceptions from his childhood instru 
tion, did it seem appropriate to cite J 
history. The Italian masters, I pointed ff He 
out, had painted contemporary Italy, Am 
not Roman Palestine, as a background f Vit 
to their Crucifixions. The pictures pt 
that I hoped Obin would recall were ff ¥h 
his own great “Funeral of Charle ff ther 
magne Peralte,” with its massed par fF ! 
ticipants and haunting perspective of ff {00 
Spanish doors, and a later picture in do? 
which he had shown the guerilla"! 
leader whose body was “‘crucified” to her 
a door by American Marines just afte B 
World War I. = 

One cannot talk to Levéque about 
angels. Perhaps his first name, which 
is Gabriel, has made him susceptible. 
He painted angels by choice at the 
Centre in a_ style reminiscent 0 
Giotto, and here it was necessary only 
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to restrain him lest they multiply and 
bing down the vault. 

All of the four men in their differ- 
ent ways are devout. Probably Benoit 
isleast so. He alone would not kneel 
in prayer before beginning to paint. 
His essentially decorative genius took 
more interest in what the Virgin 
would wear than in her face, a con- 
ventionally Byzantine mask. He 
would devote more time to the con- 
centric eyes of the animals and the 
veining Of exotic leaves than to the 
perfunctory image of the Child. And 
oné when I inquired why he was 
devoting so much time to a bamboo 
dain pipe in the roof of a tiny caél/e 
30 feet from the floor of the Cathe- 
dal (from which it was invisible), 
he replied tolerantly: long 
would thatching last in the rainy 
season without a drain pipe?” 

But Benoit for all that was not so 
sue of himself as Bazile and Obin. 
He was troubled one day when an 
American tourist asked him why the 
Virgin's hands were tiny, out of al! 
proportion to her body, and asked mc 
whether I thought he should alter 
them. 

Isaid: “Do you think that woman 
knows more about painting than you 
do? Would you ask her to come up 
on the scaffold and finish the mural 
het way ?”” 

Bazile has known exactly what he 
wanted to do from the time in 1945 
when he walked from Jacmel to take 
ijob as DeWitt Peter’s houscboy and 
sked Peters for some old brushes. 
Then as now he was tall and loose- 
jinted with a face that expressed 
gat purity without weakness. His 
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very first picture, though crude, was 
a “‘Bazile.’” He has never deviated 
from that style except in the direction 
of greater monumentality. He is a 
natural mural painter. Though he can 
paint a hand or a foot in perspective, 
his instinct tells him in a work of 
great scale to distort so that the fin- 
gers and toes are exposed flat. 
Though the other artists took the full 
28 days of February to finish their 
panels, Bazile was through with his 
in little over two weeks. He had 
other pictures to finish and wasted 
no time. Alone of the primitive mas- 
ters he has a sizable savings account; 
he knows that fortune is a fickle mis- 
tress in Haiti and wants to be able to 
go on painting even if buyers lose 
interest. 

Philomé Obin, like Bazile and 
Levéque, would invariably kneel in 
prayer before painting, but his reli- 
gion seemed to express less of piety 
than of participation in the Lord's 
work. 

As he began to advance with the 
figure of Christ he would sing in a 
muted falsetto voice a hymn. with 
many stanzas which began: 

Mon Sauveur mourit sur la Croix 
Gloire a l’Agneau de Dieu. . . 
In the hope that he would put into 
Christ's face some of that proud 
strength with which he had endowed 
the legendary Peralte, I suggested that 
he paint Him without the traditional 
beard. He was shocked at first but 
then took to the idea. I was surprised 
one day to hear him telling off a dea- 
con who had mildly objected that 
Christ had died young and that be- 
sides “He was a Man, not a Symbol.” 
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Obin would often tell me about the 
“laws of perspective” while actually 
engaged in painting a figure in the 
foreground half the size of one di- 
rectly behind it. His Eye of God 
looking down from a cloud he bor- 
rowed from his own early picture, 
“The Apotheosis of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” 

That wonderful crowd of respect- 
able women behind the Cross, who 
contemplate the tragedy with about 
as much interest as spectators at a 
horse race would devote to the appre- 
hension of a pickpocket, recalls many 
of Obin’s earlier pictures. But it re- 
calls, too, that atmosphere of un- 
earthly calm, of everyday life going 
on amid the spectacular events of 
history, which has permeated the 
work of so many of the great mural- 
ists from Piero della Francesca to Ben 
Shahn. 

It would be easy to generalize from 


Harmful Helpmate 


the local miracle of Haitian painting 
to a sentimental, Rousseauist view of 


the virtues of primitive life. One haf 


seen confirmed Niebuhr’s dictum thy 


“the lowliest peasant of the Dak} 


Ages had more opportunity for self 
expression than the highest paid em. 
ployee of the Ford factory’ —bi 
would anyone seriously advocate per 


petuating the poverty, illiteracy, «> 


ploitation and disease of Haitian life 


for the sake of art? What seemef vot 


more in order was an inquiry into 
why ‘“‘civilized’”’ education plants 


kiss of death on the natural creativity F 


of the child. It was with some sud§ } 


wonder that we stood in awe befor 
the finished apse that day the scaffold: 
ing came down. But we were ingen- 
ious enough to evade so big a ques 
tion. Then and there we begin 
measuring the remaining wall spac 
for next winter’s work. 

Copyright, Harper’s Bazaar (December, 193i) 


THE TEACHER called on young Johnny Peters, “Johnny,” she 
said, “I want you to give me the definition of the word ‘widow. 


“Yes'm,” said Johnny. 


“A widow is a woman who lived 9 


long with her husband that he died.” 


Aetna Obal, The Woman 
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COLOR CRAZE 


To Each His Own FEPC., 
Hammond, Indiana’s Mayor Vernon 
C. Anderson condemns FEPC as a 


 vote-getting device, says the rights 


which it proposes are already guar- 


anteed in the Constitution, but has 
} called for a list of the city’s qualified 
job-seeking Negroes and will per- 


sonally help them get jobs. Mayor 

Anderson points out that with only 

500 Negro voters, this action cannot 

be construed as political. Neither, 
he says, is it a crusade. 
6 

If She Was Only Black. Dur- 

ing her hey-day, Lillian Russell was 


guest of honor at a banquet in Lon- 


don’s Savoy Hotel. Beside her sat 
an honest-to-goodness African chief 
who was greatly impressed by the 
musical-comedy star's charms. When 
the banquet was over the chief bowed 
and said in his best clipped, Ox- 
fordian accent, ‘Miss Russell, had 
Heaven only made you black and fat, 
you would be irresistible.’’ 


White First. Following the best 
Southern tradition and Jim Crow 
etiquette, when seven Negroes were 
recently sent to the chair in Virginia 
for the rape of a white woman, 
an eighth man, a white rapist avd 
amurderer, was the first to take the 
chair. 
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They Scorn The KKK. A te- 
cent survey at Atlanta University re- 
vealed that nearly 70 per cent of the 
students and teachers believe that 
Negroes no longer fear the Klan. 

* 


North Vs. South. In Illinois, 
Representative Jenkins sponsored— 
and passed—a bill which withholds 
funds from public schools that dis- 
criminate against Negroes. In Geor- 
gia the Talmadge administration put 
through a bill which will shut off 
funds to public schools and colleges 
that permit mixed classes. 

* 

No Longer Necessary. The 
National Association of Colored 
Graduate Nurses recently disbanded. 
It is the first major Negro organiza- 
tion to be forced out of business be- 
cause its members have been so suc- 
cessfully integrated into the national 
white organization that a Jim Crow 
unit is no longer necessary. 


Shoe On the Other Foot. 
When the managers of Marian An- 
derson’s scheduled appearance in 
Richmond, Virginia, reserved the 
best seats in the house for Negroes, 
the local branch of the NAACP said 
the whites were being discriminated 
against and called for a boycott of 
the concert. 
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the mailbag 


Bouquets From Canada 


For some three years I have been a faith- 
ful reader of NeGro Dicest and have 
ever appreciated the superior intellectual 
and literary quality of all the writings it 
contains. Such a periodical is, indeed, a 
triumph of editorial achievement and a 
definite asset to the country in which it is 
published. 

Best wishes for a long and successful 
continuance of your fine work. 
Kapuskasing, J. E. Decker 
Ontario, Canada 


Negro Colleges 


I enjoy reading the NEGRO DIGEST reg- 
ularly. I find your articles very informa- 
tive. 

While reading the February number, I 
ran across an error in How Negro Colleges 
Were Born by Ruth Danenhower Wilson, 
where she tells of the origin of Payne 
College at Augusta, Georgia, saying white 
members of the Southern Methodist 
Church and Negro members of the African 
Methodist Church .. . 

The correct statement should read:— 
(white) members of the Methodist Church 
South and (Negro) members of the Col- 
ored Methodist Church started Paine Col- 
lege at Augusta, Ga. 

Payne College was started by the Afri- 
can Methodist Church in the state of Ala- 
bama. Paine College of Augusta, Ga. was 
started by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South and the Colored Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. The other facts pertaining to 
this college are correct. 

David W. Roston, pastor 
St. Joseph C.M.E. Church 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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In the article, “How Negro Colle 
Were Born” by Ruth Danenhower Wi 
son, in the February issue of Necro D; 
GEST, Paine College at Augusta, Georg) 
was referred to as Payne College whic; 
an error. The name is Paine Colle 
The institution was given the name of of 
of its early donors, Rev. Moses U. Pais! 
of Missouri. And furthermore, the ins: 
tution was founded by the leaders of t: 
Methodist Episcopal Church South x! 
the Colored Methodist Church not ty 
A.M.E. Church as stated in the article. 

Paine College was started as Paine |: 
stitute and later developed into a Libe: 
Arts College, which it now is. 

J. S. Outler, MD 
Augusta, Ga. 


Advice To Anonymous 


I am a constant reader of your magazit 
and after I read it, I pass it on to neg 
bors. Your features are interesting, i 
articles very timely. 

I read the article by Anonymous, “A® 
White Women Stealing Our Men?’ ! 
had the same thing happen to me s0| 
know how she feels. 

I am 28, college graduate, have my ow 
car and I am having the time of my lit 
After my first husband left me, I fell 
love with an Irish fellow. We are goitt 
to be married this month. We have had! 
lot of trouble from my own people whic 
I think is terrible. However, it has! 
hurt our love for one another. 

“Anonymous” should find someone és 
to make her life more happy. 

Yes, a white woman stole my husban, 
but I have a good and better man nov. 

Bernice 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMING IN JULY 


1AM THE WORLD'S OLDEST FATHER By Rev. James E. Smith 

This is the unbelievable story of a 102-year-old preacher who re- 
eee cently became a father for the seventh time in the past 14 years. Among 
the children of Reverend Smith and his 38-year-old wife, are pretty 

twin daughters, born just two years ago. Read how the aged Illinois 


lease preacher and retired mortician explains his prolonged virility and his 
Wi longevity. Read what happens when a man becomes famous at an age 
to Dt which few men ever reach. And read what the doctors and scientists 
nore are saying—and what the neighbors think. 

oll WHY I WANT A NEGRO WIFE By Oskar Heim 
of oo Believing that the solution to the race problem is the commingling 
Paicg 


of colored and white people, this young white chemist wants to marry 


ee. a Negro girl. In this startlingly frank article, the New Yorker tells 
th as how difficult it is for an educated white man from a middle income 
jot te family to meet a Negro woman of the same class and with like intel- 
cle. lectual attainments, and suggests ways in which these meetings could 
ede be brought about. You may not agree with him, but you will certainly 
Liber! 
want to hear what he has to say. 
,, Me ISTHE MERRY WIDOW MERRY ? By Gerri Major 
This noted newspaper woman, herself a widow, removes the myth 
of glamor that surrounds the modern widow and tells the truth about 
~ those who are left alone in the world faced with the problem of making 
7 their own livelihood. According to Gerri Major, their lives are not so 
ee merry after all, the words to the operetta notwithstanding. The author 
‘i cites cases of widows who were unable to take it, as well as naming 
is, “At some prominent women who have adjusted to the situation and are 
en?” | making a good living besides. All women, and most men, will enjoy 
4 this article written in the sprightly style of the popular columnist. 
ome BLACK JEWS OF ISRAEL By Alfred Werner 
my ke The recent influx into Israel of Yemenites, Moroccans and other 
| fell Jews who are non-white, has created a color problem in the Holy Land. 
re gol In this enlightening article, Alfred Werner tells of the struggle going 
aged on between the dark Oriental Jews and the light Western Jews. The 
it hast synagogues of that country, he finds, are no more unifying factors 
than are our churches. With a third of its population now Oriental and 
cone elt the prospect of the number reaching 50 per cent by 1960, Israeli leaders 
are working hard to close the cultural gaps and bring peace and har- 
hasten mony to all their people. 
n Now. 
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YOUR PET CHARITY 


OU MAY not head foundations and endow universities. You may not 

be a member of one of America’s first 60 or 160 families with a philan- 

thropic purse to match your philanthropic tendencies. But like Lady 
Astor, Gloria Vanderbilt or any Rockefeller, you, too, can have a pet charity, 
You, too can give to the needy, bring light and sunshine into the lives of the 
lonely and sick at heart. 

For as little as $3 you can give happiness to 10 or 110, to 50 or 500 unfor- 
tunate souls by donating to some public (or private) institution a year’s sub 
scription of NeGro Dicest. Those who are confined because of illness of 
mind or body, the old and the infirm, those in penal institutions, are begging 
for reading material about the Negro. Hardly a week goes by that we do not 
receive letters from patients or inmates telling us how much they enjoy 
NeGro Dicest—or from some interested friend asking for donated copies 
of the magazine for some neglected group. 

No less moving are the constant appeals from foreign countrics. Missionary 
schools in Africa, libraries in the West Indies, soldier recreational centers in 
the Orient, all plead for magazines. 

Few indeed are the healthy and normal Americans today who cannoé% afford 
such an inexpensive charity. What better way can a former patient of any 
institution be remembered than by a gift subscription of NEGRO Dicest to 
bring year-around reading pleasure to those they left behind. 

Pick your pet charity or charities today. Send us their names and addresses 
so that through the interest-packed pages of NrGRo Dicest, those les 
fortunate than yourself will know that somebody really cares. 
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